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| | in buying china 


() Insist on Syracuse China Syracuse China is_ real 
always. It has stood the china, thoroughly vitrified 
test of actual usage. With The delightful patterns arc 

? } Syracuse you are assured under a high glaze and 

| that you are buying dura- permanent 
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beauty. The best china is There is a Syracuse deal 

‘ always the least c¢xpensive er near you Let us send 

in the long run. you his name 
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' (= sleep means good health. Good sleep depends 
(|) on the quality and comfort of your bed. Englander 
¥ beds are buile to give a life-tume of satisfying service. 
(|) They are distinguished by their beautiful yet simple 
¢ lines. They are all metal, therefore all sanitary. Numerous 
(i models in handsome wood finishes. Q| Sold by Furnsoure 
4 and Department Stores everywhere. O| Write for Booklet 
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rare hand- \ | 
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smart lines. 
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shades, 





The blouse of the two-piece frock is 
cleverly embroidered in slenderizing 
line with a graceful skirt on a silk 
bodice. 

| This one-piece dress, with smocking 
{ at shoulders and front, together with 
a wide belt in the back, makes a very 
youthful model. ¥ 
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It is fitting that this portrait of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, should hang, as it soon will, in the section of 


the Smithsonian Institution in Washington devoted to the history and development 
of woman suffrage in America. Mrs. Catt’s colleagues had the portrait painted by 
Mary Foote that they might thus honor their beloved chief and leader 














@ Ewing Galloway 


A typical Ozark farm woman who milks and churns, runs a separator, sells cream and markets eggs and tends her garden 


Women Voters of “God’s Pastures” 


“Why Get Out the Vote?” Asked Mrs. Dadourian in the September 
Citizen—W hy, When There Is No Real Issue at Stake? We 
Herewith Present a Real Issue and How it Was Met 


N some of our Ozark counties we 

still have free access to what we 

call God’s pastures, miles and 

miles of the great outside where 

our cattle find grass and water 
and where our hogs grow fat on acorns. 
But every so often a measure that would 
prohibit this is submitted to the voters. 
This measure originates usually with 
the villagers or others who have no 
stock, or with those whose pleasures 
clash with our necessities. 

We know there are arguments on the 
other side. An autoist, for instance, 
isn’t at all pleased when a hog saunters 
across the road at the wrong time. He 
is, in fact, quite disgusted. But so is the 
hog. And in spite of the belief that all 
hogs, the whole world over, are possessed 
to go and do likewise, this unlucky shoat 
is really a once-in-a-hundred incident. 


By Axice CurtTicE Moyer-WING 


Mrs. Moyer-W ing is serving her sixth 
year as Industrial Inspector of the state 
of Missouri. She was the first woman 
in Missouri to head a distinct state de- 
partment as its executive and to act as 
a member of the governor's cabinet, and 
the second in the country to occupy such 
a position. 

Though her department was recently 
consolidated with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it is still her job to see that 
all manufacturing, mechanical and mer- 
cantile establishments, all places of pub- 
lic amusement, are properly inspected, 
that the protective hours of women in 
industry are enforced; that dangerous 
machinery is safeguarded. In this ar- 
ticle, however, she is not talking about 
machinery, but about votes—telling an 
experience gleaned in the course of one 
of her campaigns. 


The other ninety-nine are the hogs that 
do not cross the road at the wrong mo- 
ment. And back of them is the prosper- 
ous farmer. We believe the arguments 
on our side are big enough to tip the 
scales, rightfully, in our direction. So, 
naturally, we do not want a stock law. 
I was campaigning in a certain year 
in a certain county that had this disturb- 
ing problem on its hands. On a drive 
from one village to another, something 
went wrong with the taxi near the home 
of a small farmer on the Rabbit Ridge 
road. His fenced-in land was clean and 
well kept. He had a two-room house, a 
rough oak barn, a chicken house, a small 
orchard, a vegetable plot and a few cul- 
tivated acres. It was typical. Our hill 


country is fuli of homes like this. The 
cows come home every evening. The 
chickens and eggs are homegrown. 
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The bacon is growing in the woods. The 
children go to school. It is a contented 
family. 
A small car drove up to the front 
F rom an- 
direction 
were 


gate. 
other 
two women 
approaching on 
horseback, each 
holding a baby 
with one arm and 
guiding her horse 
with the other. I 
joined them from 
force of habit. 
Many years of 
mingling with and 
speaking to groups 
of women impelled 
me. Before we 
voted, I went up 
my state and down 
it and across it, 
preaching the gos- 
pel of woman suf- 
frage to any who 
would listen, and I wrote column upon 
column for suffrage departments in any 
newspaper or magazine that would give 
us pace. It is perfectly natural that 
I should gravitate toward a gathering 
of women wherever I may find it. 

I learned that the occasion was a 
“quilting” and went in with the others. 
I was greeted by the hostess, who 
laughed and said, ‘“Well, now that we’re 
voters, I suppose you’re wanting us to 
vote?” She had heard me speak in the 
old suffrage days when she had lived in 
another county. 


ROBABLY the’ very _ happiest 
Pp thing about my public work has 

been the treasured opportunity it 
has given me to learn to know the wom- 
en of my state—the women of the town 
and the women of the farm. It is the 
farm that holds my deepest interest. 
But there are farms and farms. Big 
farms and little farms; farms with com- 
forts and farms without; suburban 
farms and the farms of the crossroads 
and the pig-paths. It is the latter that 
intrigue me. 

My home is beside a pig-path and I 
was reared in a_ crossroads country. 
Among my earliest recollections are 
those of an Ozark homestead where a 
pretty young mother gathered wild 
strawberries from the hillside and kept 
our rough plank home like a new pin in 
neatness, and of a sturdy young father 
who cleared and tilled the land in sum- 
mer and taught our district school in 
the winter. It took planning to make 
ends meet. 

We children played by the light of 
the log fire on winter evenings while 
father and mother listened to our chatter 
or talked and planned for the future of 
the children—their hope to educate us 
and prepare us for good citizenship. 











The term ‘farm woman” means, to 


me, the woman who milks and churns, 
runs a separator, sells cream and mar- 
kets the eggs and tends the vegetable 





On their way to the school that lasts as long as our money or the law permits 





© Ewing Galloway 
in Ozark mountain woman and her children 


garden. Her husband tills the fields, 
looks after the stock and ‘‘swaps work” 
with a neighbor. 

The term “farm woman” does not 
mean, to me, the suburban woman, who 
steps into her machine and drives into 
the city for lectures and theatre parties 
and whose home is equipped with city 
conveniences. 

We of the crossroads and the pig- 
paths pump our water from a well or 
cistern or carry it from a nearby spring. 
Our homes are lighted by kerosene 
lamps and we carry a lantern on moon- 
less nights when we go to the barn or 
walk over to a neighbor’s. We do not 
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drive into the city for an evening’s out- 
ing, but with better roads and automo- 
biles, more and more we attend meet- 
ings in the county seat, and we have 
meetings of our 
own occasionally, 
If we haven’t a 
community _ build- 
ing, the school- 
house or church js 
pressed into sery- 
ice. We are even 
not above, or be- 
low, having a po- 
litical speech in our 
church _ building. 
It has weathered 
them for many 
years and doesn’t 
seem any the 
worse for it. 

We have Sun- 
day-school and 
Sunday-school pic- 
nics and twice-a- 
month preaching. 
Our public school lasts as long as our 
money or the law may permit, and if our 
teacher is a public-spirited person and 
organizes a debating society, everybody 
joins it. 

And we have parties. Wonderful 
parties at the homes of the neighbors 
where everybody dances, from the grand- 
parents down to the six-year-olds. Our 
music is donated. Everybody fiddles. 
And the square dance is heaps of fun. 

This quilting party that I had come 


Courtesy Mrs. Wing 


upon was a gathering after my own 
heart. I was at home with these wom- 
en. 


“Will you have time to put in a few 
stitches?” the hostess was asking. ‘Here. 
I'll write your initials in a block. Out- 
line them, pay ten cents, and you will 
be a member of our Quilt Club. The 
money will go toward paying for the 
new roof on our church.” 

I threaded my needle, and as I quilted 
I talked politics. Election was one week 
away. Of course they were going to 
vote? 

The question shut some of them up 
like clams and loosened the tongues of 
others. The hostess was outspoken. She 
wasn’t going to vote and didn’t care who 
knew it. She was plumb provoked at 
whoever it was that had “got up” this 
stock law measure. Somebody who 
didn’t care whether her children had 
milk and butter or went hungry was at 
the bottom of it, and she would find out 
who it was if it took a lifetime. 

“We couldn’t afford the expense of 
fencing enough land to support our cows 
even if we owned more than forty 
acres,” she declared. ‘If that law passes, 
we'll have to load up and leave the 
county just as we are getting another 
start.” 

“But how strange that you won't vote 
when there is so much at stake,” | 
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argued. ‘‘Why not add your influence 
to that of others who feel as you do? 


Here's a fine opportunity right here at 
home to show what you can do with the 
vote. \Vho is ‘at the bottom of it’ isn’t 


nearly so important as its defeat.” 
“Well.” she admitted, “maybe not. 

But John thought that we would have 

chance to go down to his old 


a good ’ . : ‘ 
home. Election will be held in the 
schoolhouse, school will be out, and the 


children won't have to miss any lessons 
and John ‘lowed we could go down the 
night betore and have a right smart lit- 
tle visit. Another thing—us women of 
Rabbit Ridge know our place. I was 
raised think of voting as a man’s 
job.” 


Y thoughts ran back to the old 
M home, the fireplace and the 
work in the hands of my par- 
ents as thev talked in the light of the 
logs. Father had been a soldier in the 
Civil War. Once, after a very serious 
illness, he had been given a leave of 
absence and had gone to the home of a 
farmer to recuperate. During a period 
of tedious convalescence the girls of the 
farmer's family had taught him to knit 
his own wool socks, and now he helped 
Mother knit the children’s stockings. 
When I hear people talk glibly about 
the work of the woman and the work of 
the man, I wonder just where the divid- 


ing line is. I think of my father, the 


biggest, strongest man of our settlement. 
He could run faster, jump farther, lift 
heavier logs and rive more fence-rails 
per day than any of our near or far 


neighbors. And he was wholly fearless. 
The “fightin’est” bully of the settlement 
or the fiercest animal of the woods had 
no terrors for him. Yet he walked the 
floor with the sick babies and helped 


Mother knit our winter stockings. Just 
what is woman’s work and what is 
man’s? 


One of the quilters took up the dis- 
cussion: “It’s a shame that somebody 
is trying to take this God-given right 
away from us,” she said, ‘‘and I really 
believe we ought to vote. But this is a 
busy season for farmers, and if the 
weather is favorable, I’ve an idea that 
Jim and the boys will haul rocks off 
the meadow. I won’t hardly go to vote 
by myself.” 

“Well, it just happens,” said another, 
“that election day comes on my wash- 
day, and I don’t aim to change my plans 
for any election that ever come along. 
Besides, this is an off-year. If it was a 
presidential election I might possibly 
think about it.” 

I was reminded of the Bible story 
where “they all with one consent began 
to make excuse.” Aloud, I said: “But 
no year is an off-year. Always there is 
something or somebody to vote for. And 
it seems to me that this stock law busi- 
ness ought to make you feel that this is, 
at least, a very special year for your 
county.” 

“Yes, I reckon it is,” said another, 
“but we live at the saw mill and haven't 
any stock,” 

“But your neighbors have,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, but that doesn’t concern us. I 
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reckon we don’t have to vote to be good 
citizens.” 


REMEMBERED clearly what had 

happened to those makers of excuses 

in the Bible story, and what was 
going to happen to these homes of the 
hills with the people too blind or too 
negligent to save themselves was even 
plainer. 

The last speaker had said something 
about good citizenship. She said one 
need not vote to be a good citizen. 
Again my thoughts went back to the fire- 
light. 

“What is a citizen?’ I had 
rupted one evening. 

“A citizen of this country,” said my 
father, “is a resident who is born here 
or who becomes naturalized. But some- 
times there is a difference between a 
resident and a citizen. A resident may 
profit from his country’s advantages, 
live like a leech on its resources and 
never help anybody but himself. When 
he goes, nobody misses him. He hasn’t 
helped a neighbor or a friend. He 
hasn’t helped his community. We hope 
to prepare our children to be citizens— 
not mere residents.” 

This woman could dispense with the 
adjective and even then not qualify. She 
could not be a citizen—just a citizen 
without a descriptive word—and be cal- 
loused like this to the needs of her neigh- 
bors. 

Presently my block was done and the 
taxi was ready. As we hurried along, 
I said to the driver, “It would be a 

(Continued on page 37) 


inter- 
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God's pastures—miles and miles of the great outside where our cattle find grass and water and our hogs grow fat on acorns 











Lifting the Curse of Eve 


For Centuries It Was Considered “Impious and Contrary to 






Holy Writ’ to Try to Ease the Pain of Childbirth, 
Modern Science, More Merciful, Finds a Way 


“Unto the woman he said, ‘I will greatly multiply thy pain 
and thy conception; in pain thou shalt bring forth children, ” 


T is a well-known fact that the 

Freiburg method of Twilight 

Sleep failed—tragically failed— 

for at the very moment when it 

had raised the hopes of thousands 
of women it was pronounced danger- 
ou’ to both mother and child by the 
majority of this country’s leading special- 
ists. Yet few know that a much safer 
method for alleviating the pain of child- 
birth has of recent years come into ex- 
tensive use. It is a method that affords 
great relief in a high percentage of cases 
although it does not claim to make 
birth painless; a method that may be ap- 
plied by the ordinary practitioner in 
either home or hospital at slight expense ; 
a method, finally, that has been used suc- 
cessfully without causing the loss of a 
single life, in over 7,000 cases at the 
Lying-In Hospital, New York, since it 
was introduced there in 1923. 

The country at large has so far heard 
nothing of this method—which is called 
“Obstetrical Analgesia”’—for the reason 
that the medical authorities who are re- 
sponsible for its development have been 
anxious to avoid any hint of premature 
or sensational publicity which might 
work as much harm as did the extrav- 
agant stories concerning Twilight Sleep. 

It will be the purpose of this article 
to present without bias the facts about 
the new method, as they were assembled 
in the course of a three months’ investi- 
gation. But first it will be of interest 
to review the scientific facts concerning 
not only Twilight Sleep but other meth- 
ods which have been used to alleviate 
pain at childbirth. 

Up until the twentieth century medi- 
cal science had not dreamed of relieving 
women of pain for the entire course of 
their labor. The practice of giving ether 
or chloroform for the last few minutes 
of labor was introduced by Sir James 
Y. Simpson, of Scotland, in 1847, and 
was subsequently taken up by the pro- 
fession on both sides of the water—but 
not until a vigorous battle had been 
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waged with the Church. The latter held 
that it was “impious and contrary to 
Holy Writ to seek to lift any part of 
the primeval curse on women!” 

Later in the century the medical pro- 
fession found that morphine used as a 
sedative quieted a woman in labor and 
gave her some relief from pain, although 
it did not affect her state of conscious- 
ness. But there was no thought of 
rendering a woman literally unconscious 
for the entire course of her labor, until 
Drs. K6nig and Gauss discovered, at 
Freiburg, that by combining morphine 
and scopolamine they could induce a 
drowsy state which would obliterate all 
subsequent memory of pain. As a con- 
sequence, the Twilight Sleep clinic at 
Freiburg soon became a famous institu- 
tion. The treatment, however, was evi- 
dently not free from danger, for as time 
went on Kénig and Gauss found it 
necessary to decrease the amount of 
drugs used, and to supplement them 
with auto-suggestion. But even after 
the amounts of scopolamine and mor- 
phine had been reduced, the consensus of 
opinion in this country was that the 
combination was a dangerous one to both 
mother and child—if sufficient drugs 
were given to obtain amnesia in the 
mother. There are today, however, a 
number of doctors who still use this 
formula, but very cautiously, and in 
modified quantities. It must be noted, 
too, that Kénig and Gauss have them- 
selves abandoned the use of Twilight 
Sleep, and are now using oxygen and 
acetylene. 


For and Against Nitrous Oxide 
ITROUS oxide, a somewhat dif- 


ferent gas, has been in use in this 

country for some time and has 
proved of real value, especially during 
the last few hours of labor. It is not 
often used for longer, however, inas- 
much as the administration of gas by 
the inhalation method (the only one pos- 





sible) is liable to tell on the nerves of 
the patient—if continued for many 
hours at a time. Furthermore, since it 
requires the constant presence of a 
trained anesthetist it costs a great deal 
per hour and therefore is not available 
to the average woman. 


Seeking Relief From Pain 


FTER Twilight Sleep had failed, 
A there was a reversion among the 

great run of physicians to the old- 
fashioned method of letting women suf- 
fer. A few doctors, however, believed 
that a method might be evolved which 
would be safer than Twilight Sleep and 
more effective over a long period of time 
than nitrous oxide, as well as cheaper. 
Indeed they felt that such a method 
must be worked out, for the reason that 
childbirth has become—with the march 
of civilization —a pathological rather 
than a physiological process. In other 
words, the average woman of today is 
so highly organized, with sensitized 
nerves all over her body, that it would 
seem almost as inhuman for a doctor to 
expect her to endure the long ordeal of 
childbirth without any relief, as it would 
be for him to perform a surgical opera- 
tion upon her without administering an 
anesthetic. 

Medical men, better than anyone else, 
know how the great run of women suffer, 
and how certain ones, indeed, live in ab- 
solute terror of having a second child. 
One doctor told the writer of a woman 
who came halfway across the continent to 
consult him about the use of ‘“Obstetri- 
cal Analgesia.” She confessed that she 
had been afraid to have another child, 
but thought she could muster up the 
courage, if she could have relief through- 
out the ordeal as well as at the end. It 
is true, of course, that there are plenty 
of Spartan women who decide upon the 
size of their families quite regardless of 
the pains of childbirth. But are even 
they reconciled ta the agony? One 
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courageous woman, for instance, who 
had had no fears beforehand, says that 
she made a mighty vow during her hour 
of travail that if she lived she would 
get out and tell the world that “some- 
thing had to be done about it.” 

So it was in response to the suffering 
and need of thousands of women that 
Dr. Asa B. Davis, Chief Surgeon of the 
New York Lying-In Hospital, and Dr. 
James Tayloe Gwathmey, an anesthetist, 
resolved to work out a method for re- 
lieving the pains of childbirth that 
would involve none of the dangers of 
Twilight Sleep and that would also be 
simple enough to be used in either home 
or hospital, and by any careful phy- 
sician. 

It was their aim to obtain in the 
patient a state of analgesia (+nsensitivity 
to pain with consciousness but little if 
at all impaired) so that she could follow 
directions at any time. In this connec- 
tion, the reader should distinguish be- 
tween anesthesia, which paralyzes the 
senses and causes complete loss of con- 
sciousness, and analgesia, which merely 
makes the body insensible to pain. Quite 
different from either of these is amnesia, 
which causes complete loss of memory 
for the time being. This was the aim 
in Twilight Sleep, with the result that 
only the woman’s mind was_ spared, 
while her body was as much wracked 
by the wear and tear of pain as if she 
could recall the experience. 


The Discovery 


RS. DAVIS and Gwathmey start- 
D ed their work at Lying-In Hos- 

pital in February, 1923, and the 
history of their endeavor from that date 
on forms one of the most fascinating 
chapters in medical science. It is a tale 
of painstaking labor on the part of every 
one from surgeons to nurses, and of an 
unceasing spirit of research. It is a tale, 
too, of the utmost caution, for Dr. 
Gwathmey had pledged himself to work 
so carefully as never to endanger the life 
of either a mother or a child. It is a tale 
of early discouragement, of skepticism 
on the part of the patients and at first 
of the nurses, of the thrill that came to 
them all one day when they discovered 
that a certain solution of ether and oil 
and a few other drugs, administered as 
a retention enema, had given a number 
of patients some slight relief. Now from 
day to day they slowly increased the 
amount of ether, watching hawk-like for 
any unfavorable results. In the mean- 
time Dr. Gwathmey had hit upon the 
scheme of deepening the effect of the 
ether by combining it with magnesium 
sulphate (plain epsom salts) given by 
hypodermic. Research workers had al- 
teady discovered that these two drugs 
increase the effect of each other—just 
as though two plus two were found to 
equal eight. So in the end it was not 


necessary to give more than half the 


amount of ether which is required for 
surgical operations. , 

Not all of the women reacted alike, 
of course. It was found that a high- 
strung woman was as a rule particu- 
larly sensitive to the drugs and that she 
would often sleep lightly through the 
whole ordeal. Occasionally—as_ the 
staff’s skill in giving the treatment in- 
creased—one of these women would 
awaken to look with round eyes at her 
baby and feel positive that she was still 
dreaming. Surely it couldn’t be over, 
she would say to her nurse, afraid to be- 
lieve her own eyes. 

On the other hand, they found that 
a strongly built woman was as a gen- 
eral thing not so easily influenced by the 
analgesia. She might stay awake most 
of the time and know all that was going 
on, but even so she would experience the 
pains less sharply than with her last 
baby. Then again a woman who was 
addicted to drink, as are some of the 
women who come into the wards of Ly- 
ing-In, might be totally unaffected. 

However, the majority got a consider- 
able degree of relief, as Dr. Robert Mc- 
Kenzie, at that time house physician at 
Lying-In, pointed out: 

“The contrast is striking between a 
restless, apprehensive woman suffering 
acutely with continual backache and 
sharp recurring pains, tired out also by 
her early efforts, and the quiet, sleeping 
or drowsy, unworried patient stirring 
only when contractions occur. 

“In the ideal case the patient remains 
sleeping or quiet for about four hours, 
proceeding then to pick up the task of 
labor with renewed strength and vigor. 
She appears refreshed, no longer appre- 
hensive, and oftentimes retains her 
drowsiness through a severe second stage 
and delivery.” 





This article is presented with a 
plea for careful reading. It does 
not hold the promise of ‘painless 
childbirth. It does not claim that 
this treatment is the only one, nor 
that all doctors agree on its value. 
It does tell the story of a notable 
achievement for which there is an 
impressive weight of evidence.—ED. 


At this point it should be explained 
that if the patient is conscious at the 
time of delivery, she is given a light 
anesthetic by inhalation which renders 
her completely unconscious. The effect 
of the analgesia holds over, however, so 
that after the baby is born the mother 
will doze lightly for several hours, en- 
abling the doctor to make whatever re- 
pairs are necessary. It is highly impor- 
tant, of course, that lacerations be at- 
tended to immediately in order to 
prevent their developing later into can- 
cer and other grave troubles. 
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Another great advantage is that the 
treatment can be repeated with perfect 
safety every three or four hours, for as 
long as a day if need be. In this way a 
patient is spared the worst effects of a 
long grilling labor that would otherwise 
undermine her strength; instead she lies 
dozing, or in asemi-conscious state, while 
nature takes her slow course. 


Put to the Test 


F course, a few successful cases 
O would prove nothing. It is by 

the great averages that scientific 
men check their results. For this reason 
it was particularly fortunate that “Ob- 
stetrical Analgesia” should have been de- 
veloped at the New York Lying-In. 
Ranking as the largest maternity hospi- 
tal in the country, it provided not only 
a large number of patients, but a wide 
variety as well. The records of these 
thousands of cases, painstakingly kept, 
provide an indubitable proof of the suc- 
cess of the method: 

Of the 7,000 women who had the 
standard treatment between June, 1923, 
and January, 1927, 80 per cent received 
decided relief—according to their own 
opinion as well as that of the nurse and 
doctor; 10 per cent received somewhat 
less relief; 6 per cent still less, and 4 
per cent received no relief at all. (These 
few may have had an idiosyncrasy to 
ether or have been unable to hold the 
retention enema of oil and ether.) It 
must be added that these figures cover 
only ward cases, since the charts for the 
private patients were not kept in the 
same detailed fashion. Incidentally, 
private patients are wont to benefit from 
the analgesia more than ward patients, 
since they have all had good prenatal 
attention and are furthermore ready to 
cooperate intelligently. 

The records were kept with the ut- 
most care, and the onus of doubt as to 
the reason for any deviation from nor- 
mal was always put upon the method. 
Yet even so, not a single chart showed 
that the life of either mother or child 
had been endangered. 

The splendid results achieved were 
summed up as follows by Dr. Davis, 
Chief-Surgeon of Lying-In, in the June, 
1925, issue of Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics: 

“By comparative statistics at the 
Lying-In Hospital, operative deliveries, 
asphyxia of the child during labor, still- 
births, and hemorrhages in the mother 
are not more frequent than if the meth- 
od had not been used.” 

In this authoritative statement by 
Dr. Davis we have proof conclusive that 
“Obstetrical Analgesia’ has accomplish- 
ed its purpose of relieving the mother 
of pain, without inflicting upon her or 
her child any of the dangers which ac- 
companied the use of Twilight Sleep. 

In addition to the 7,000 cases recorded 
at Lying-In, other hospitals have report- 
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ed definite numbers of cases, both ward 
and private, in which they have used the 
analgesia with a high percentage of suc- 
cess, making in all a grand total of over 
eleven thousand patients that have been 
benefited—with no danger to the life of 
mother or child. 


The Patients’ Testimony 


\ ' YHEN patients themselves are 
questioned about ‘Obstetrical 
Analgesia” their stories prove 
to be far simpler and less dramatic than 
were the stories of the women who went 
to Freiburg to have Twilight Sleep, for 
there is no auto-suggestion or hypnosis 
necessary with the new method. 

One patient, an intelligent German 
woman, whose child had been born two 
days betore, told her story as follows: 

“After I had been in the hospital for 
a few hours the doctor came and said he 
was going to give me something to help 
me. That was at nine o'clock and I 
don’t remember much that happened 
afterward, except that the doctor asked 
me my telephone number and then told 
the nurse to get the operating-room 
ready. The next thing I knew it was 
one o'clock and the nurse was telling me 
that I had had a baby girl born an hour 
ago. ‘ I was very proud, and i 
was surprised that it had been so easy, 
because my mother had told me how 
hard it would be.” 

Surely this woman will not carry 
away from the hospital any horrible me- 
mories of what it means to give birth to 
a child. 

The next patient visited was a little 
Cockney Englishwoman who had given 
birth to her second child only the day 
before. 

“Why, the pain wasn’t half so bad as 
it was the other time,” she exclaimed 
delightedly. “And I’ve felt wonderful 
ever since, without an ache in my body.” 

A third patient, who had had two chil- 
dren before, with no relief given her either 
time, described what a great difference 
the analgesia made. “It was wonder- 
ful,” she said. “I hardly knew anything 
that was going on. I felt completely 
relaxed, and I kept thinking that they 
were trying to put my mind to sleep. 
Yet I could hear the doctor talking all 
the time.” 

Another patient, this time a college 
woman, writes her doctor: “I wish to 
express my appreciation for the great 
help the new analgesia was to me during 
my recent confinement. That period of 
rest during the awfully hard part seems 
to me to be of inestimable value.” 

Still another patient, a very young, 
sensitively organized girl, says that her 
baby was a complete surprise party. She 
woke up at two in the morning and 
asked when the party was coming off— 
only to hear that it had already come 
off! (Never having gone through the 
experience before, she perhaps does not 


realize, as did the English girl, just how 
much pain she was spared.) 

And so the story goes. Not every 
woman, of course, is as completely re- 
lieved as the ones mentioned above. 
Some doctors say that not more than 
one out of ten sleeps through the birth, 
while others claim that the percentage 
is somewhat higher. Then occasionally 
a woman will not be benefited by the 
treatment at all—although such a case 
is the exception. 

A nurse can often tell more about the 
effects of the analgesia than either the 
doctor or patient, for it is she who 
watches hour by hour. One nurse who 
has been doing obstetrical work for 
eleven years, and who has seen Twilight 
Sleep used, could not say enough good 
things about “Obstetrical Analgesia.”’ 

“Of the two hundred cases I have 
closely observed,” she said, “all but two 
or three have been greatly relieved. And 
in no instance have I noted any bad 
effects on either mother or child, while 
with Twilight Sleep the babies were 
often dopey for days afterward. 

“Tt is especially wonderful for cases 
of long labor,” she continued. ‘Only 
yesterday we had a frail little woman 
who was in labor all of twenty-eight 
hours. If we had not been able to keep 
her quiet and in a semi-comfortable state 
by virtue of the analgesia, the doctor 
would surely have had to take the baby, 
for the woman was not strong enough 
to stand the wracking pains, and fur- 
thermore, she was frightened to death.” 


What the Think 


AVING already heard from Dr. 
Davis of Lying-In Hospital, the 
man who was so largely respon- 

sible for the development of “Obstetrical 
Analgesia,’ next we would inquire as to 
the consensus among the specialists who 
are in charge of other maternity hos- 
pitals. Men in their position do not as 
a rule permit themselves to be ‘quoted in 
lay magazines. Yet a number of them 
considered this subject to be of such 
great importance that they not only gave 
generously of their time, but also con- 
sented to have their names used. 

Dr. Frederick W. Rice, Attending 
Obstetrician at Bellevue, New York’s 
great city hospital, and also Assistant 
Attending at Manhattan Maternity, 
says that the method helps the baby as 
much as the mother. 

“Take an occiput-posterior position, 
for instance’—and when the interviewer 
looked blank, he elucidated—‘that is, 
when the head of the unborn child is 
turned backwards. ‘That’s a complica- 
tion which occurs with nearly half the 
women who are having a child for the 
first time. When the head is turned 
that way, it may take nature some 
twenty hours to rotate it—while the 
woman is suffering terribly, and her hus- 
band and family are begging, are plead- 


Doctors 
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ing, are commanding the doctor to save 
her, to take the child with forceps, to do 
anything! The doctor knows that if 
he uses forceps at this stage he runs the 
danger of injuring the child or possibly 
of causing a still-birth. So he is between 
the devil and the deep-blue sea. : 
Or rather he used to be, until he had re- 
course to the analgesia which keeps the 
patient quiet while nature takes her de- 
liberate course. The method is equally 
valuable in a long drawn-out labor 
caused by a breech presentation, that is 
when the child comes feet first, as is 
frequently the case with an older woman 
who is having a child for the first time.” 


Few Reservations 


R. GEORGE L. BRODHEAD. 
in charge of the service at Har- 
lem Hospital, puts himself on 

record as follows: ‘I consider the 
method a great thing, for it relieves the 
mother not only during her labor, but 
during those long months of pregnancy 
when she is liable to develop a tear com- 
plex. I see no dangers attached to the 
method.” 

Dr. John Osborn Polak, head of Ob- 
stetrics at Long Island Hospital, con- 
siders that of the various methods for 
alleviating pain at childbirth, Dr. 
Gwathmey’s is the most nearly fool- 
proof, although he thinks that it should 
be administered by a skilled doctor. . 
“T have been using it for three years, in 
certain types of cases, with very good re- 
sults,” he concluded. 

Dr. Barton Cooke Hirst, head of the 
Department of Obstetrics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, firmly believes in 
“Obstetrical Analgesia.’ ‘The chief 
thing to be criticized, perhaps, is that 
the patient may be so free from pain 
that her labor may go on with un- 
suspected rapidity and the baby be born 
without her being conscious or the 
nurse’s knowing about it. This difficulty 
can of course be remedied by more care- 
ful nursing.” . 

Dr. Joseph DeLee, of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, is another noted 
authority who has expressed himself in 
favor of “Obstetrical Analgesia.”’ In his 
Year-Book on Obstetrics, 1925, he says: 

“The Gwathmey analgesia has been 
tried in many selected cases at the Chi- 
cago Lying-In Hospital and has proved 
so successful that we continue to use it.” 

In addition to the New York hospi- 
tals mentioned above, there are several 
others which use the method as a routine 
thing—Nursery and Child’s, Booth Me- 
morial, and Jewish Maternity. Nursery 
and Child’s, which is New York’s oldest 
maternity hospital in point of service, 
being second in size only to the Lying- 
In, report that they have been using the 
method for over two years with very sat- 
isfactory results, and have treated, all 
told, some 1,500 cases. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By De Cou, from Ewiny Galloway 





The mosques may be empty these skeptical days, but they are still beautiful reminders of old Constaninople 


Nezihe Mouheddin Hanoum 


A Modern Woman of Modern Turkey Where Ancient Customs Still 
Lie Heavily in Spite of Enlightened Modern Laws 


By ANNE Harp 


FRIENDLY FOREIGN IMPRESSIONS 


HEER rocks, and then a stony 

hill, green splotched with pas- 

tures—the isle where Sappho 

(presumably) sang, and the 

mauve-washed rocks of Apollo. 
Those isles of Greece which come so 
narrowly, so threateningly together that 
one guesses where those first singers of 
mythic epos got their tales of Scylla and 
Charybdis—among them slowly the lit- 
tle ship takes her way. 

There is the place where Byron swam, 
and there the closing hills so unconcerned 
about the past that strewed their crests 
with dead. High, single, stands a grey 
finger pointing upward, a finger of stone 
very faint up there against the sky-line, 
marking the memory of the English of 
Gallipoli. 


Sappho is mute. These hills are mute 
of her as of the thousand battles that 
surged upon them. 

For this is Turkey, now. On this 
side Asia, and on that side Europe— 
Turkey, not the handclasp of East and 
West but the keypoint of East against 
West. Turkey potentially so rich that 
she has not been permitted to become 
rich. This is Turkey, determined at 
last to make herself. 

And now, suddenly upon the left, 
under the faint spindrift, the minarets, 
the crouching mosques, the crumbling 
walls of Stamboul—the abandoned city. 
Abandoned not by its people, but by its 
government. Its life has fled away to 
Angora. 

Its streets are crowded—though not, 


they say, as crowded as of old. But a 
sickening decay seems to hang about its 
buildings. Where a brick comes loose, 
it lies as it falls. Where paint peels off, 
no paint is laid again. Where shutters 
sag and balconies wear rust, where mold 
or weather paints the stone with dingy 
grey—the picture stays as it is painted. 

The mosques are almost empty. On 
their steps the men that crouch and sun 
themselves seem strangely out of place 
in ragged Western clothes. There is 
something ironically inappropriate about 
these men in “Klassy Kut for Kollegians” 
gone tattered in an Eastern gutter. 
Nowhere a fez. The Imam walks about 
his little iron balcony high up on a 
minaret and sings his call to prayer in 
the old falsetto voice. With tragi-comedy 
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he wears a derby hat, like a respectable 
plumber. 

Nowhere, either, a “‘yashmak.’’ That 
black veil which, such a short time since, 
covered the head of women like a black 
stopper in a black bottle, now 
makes a sort of cape about the 
neck or disappears entirely in 
the worst ot Western mil- 
linery, set, usually, on the 
back of the head in fantastic 
humor. 

Sultan and Caliph are gone. 
Their jewels are guarded in 
the empty seraglio by a file of 
soldiers. ‘“Iurkey is putting 
her house in order, and in the 
process Stamboul—the Stam- 
boul of romance and mystery 
—is dead. City of Greek, of 
Roman, of Byzantine, of Cru- 
sader, of Tartar and of Turk 
—what will be her next ava- 
tar? 

Surely a different one from 
all that went before. 

For, as I sit here on the 
terrace of the house of a mem- 
bers of our Embassy, looking 
out over the Bosphorus, all 
molten silver in the moonlight, 
the man brings us our sweet 
thick Turkish coffee (tradi- 
tional at that point at least!) 
and a copy of a Constanti- 
nople newspaper containing 
on its front page the picture 
of a Turkish woman. And 
her picture is there because 
she is a leader among a group 
of women who are seeking the 
election of one deputy to ‘the 
new parliament who will 
favor the cause of woman suffrage. 
one deputy who will favor it! 

How well the American woman who 
thinks back upon our own history en- 
visages their courage! And how well, 
too, envisages the long road of patience 
that lies ahead of them. 

Next day I drove out in one of those 
horse-drawn victorias that bounce you 
over the cobbled streets when they are 
not stuck in a jam of cars and donkeys 
and footfarers and flocks of sheep—from 
the newer European quarter of “Pera,” 
across the bridge that spans the “Golden 
Horn,” to find this hope of a new day 
for Turkey. 

Past the great building that once 
housed a Ministry of War, and now is 
filled with students, past the shrub- 
screened little cafés where men _ sit 
sipping aperitifs as if in Paris, past the 
streets of dismal little shops and the 
archway that leads into the bazaars 
where still you may find a hundred 
charms of rugs from Turkestan and 


Just 


Iraq, of enameled box and filigree of 
silver or of gold, of tiles in peacock 
colors, Anatolian embroideries and in- 
laid brasses, of spoons of jade and gold, 
and thick beads of amber—then down a 





sharp, still cobbled street, to the shore 
of the Marmora, to a plaster house with 
a swinging gate in its high wall, a court- 
yard, a steep flight of stairs—and I am 
in the apartment of Nezihe Mouheddin 





modern Turkish girl 


Hanoum—leader of Turkish women. 

‘“‘Hanoum” in Turkish is the same as 
“Mrs.” 

As I waited, I had a chance to observe 
the bare simplicity of the room, and the 
photograph of Nezihe Mouheddin in the 
center of a group of Turkish women— 
the executive committee of her organiza- 
tion. 

Then she came in—and I had no 
thought of anything else. 

A beautiful woman. Young. A 
woman who would be called beautiful 
by any standard. Tall and graceful of 
carriage, with chiseled features, a lovely 
brow, pure white skin. But in her splen- 
did eyes there was not only beauty but 
the expressive charm of sympathy, of 
gaiety and of humor. 

We spoke in French. For all this 
part of the world French is the second 
language. And, after we had sipped 
a glass of mildly sweet lemonade (for if 
French is the second language, lemonade 
is always the second drink, after coffee!) 
we began to talk of women—in Turkey 
and in the United States. 

Educated at home, with tutors, 
Nezihe Mouheddin Hanoum owes to an 
unusual father the chance to prepare 





By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The “yashmak”—black veil—no longer covers the face of the 
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herself to be, as she is today, the presj- 
dent and outstanding figure in an organ- 
ization which may be broadly translated 
as “Movement for the Emancipation of 
Women.” 

Her father was most unusual 
in this, that he believed that 
his daughter should receive 
the same education as _ his 
son. He permitted her to 
study, accordingly, side by side 
with her brother and to study 
the same subjects and under 
the same masters. She studied, 
then, French and Latin. She 
read the classics of the East 
and she read a few English 
classics—in French  transla- 
tions. Then one day she 
stumbled upon a work on 
physiology. One can guess, if 
one thinks of the Turkey of 
fifteen years ago, how prim- 
itive that work undoubtedly 
must have been. Nevertheless, 
it was enough to fire her with 
a desire to study medicine, 
She was already studying law. 
She now added what there 
was to be had in the prepara- 
tion for the science of med- 
icine. She worked at home, 
but she took the examinations 
chat the young men took in 
the university. 

Before she was twenty she 
was appointed Inspector of 
the “Ecole des Femmes.” 

Meanwhile, she was writ- 
ing. At eighteen she _pub- 
lished one of her first articles 
on education for women, in 
which she urged that Turkish 
girls be sent abroad, to England and to 
France, to be educated. Not a startling 
idea to us. But revolutionary to a system 
which kept the girls in cotton wool and 
idleness. 

Nothing came of it, then, for girls. 
But from it, in part, for Nezihe Mov- 
heddin, came the opportunity for more 
writing. She went on with her school 
inspecting, but she also wrote more and 
more, sending her articles to the news- 
papers under the names of men—ficti- 
tious men. 

Late in life—for a Turkish woman— 
that is, at twenty-four—she married. 
She has a son. 

With marriage for her came also the 
beginning of new endeavors. She began 
the publication of a fortnightly magazine 
called “The Road of Women.” Unlike 
the magazine of Mme. Charaoui Pasha 
of Cairo, hers is not printed in French, 
but in Turkish. I call especial attention 
to this fact, for one cannot realize till 
one comes close to the Near East how 
completely the life of the intellectual 
and upper classes here is dominated by 
French culture, French manners and the 
French language. 

When Nezihe 
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began to publish her feministic magazine 

in Turkish she was fitting it absolutely 
into the pattern of the new Turkish 
Republic—which is determined to create 
an integrated nationalism, to divorce it- 
self as far as possible from dependence 
upon outsiders, to develop a_ national 
Turkish culture. 

Mme. Charaoui Pasha, in Cairo, has 
many of the same ideas. Yet she pub- 
lishes her magazine in French. But 
Madame Charaoui Pasha is an older 
woman, and in some ways a more con- 
servative woman by temperament, than 
Madame Nezihe Mouheddin. There 
was something a little poignant in going 
from the one to the other of these 
women of the East who have so long a 
way to go upon that “Road of Women.” 

Working, at first, after her marriage, 
largely in the Bienaissance, or charitable 
organization, Nezihe Mouheddin grad- 
ually began to give all her time to her 
work for women. Because, she says, she 
felt that women could achieve those 
ameliorations in which women are by 
nature most interested more rapidly, 
with less effort, if they had the tools 
wherewith to strike directly at the roots 
of the evil. 

Yes. We sat there by those windows 
that looked over the Marmora, and I 
heard from the lips of a Turkish feminist 
precisely the arguments to which I used 
to listen, thirty years ago, from the lips 
of the heroic Anna Howard Shaw. 

“But, perhaps, before we can even be- 
gin to do that,” she goes on, “it is neces- 
sary for us Turkish women to begin 
even farther back than you in the West 
have had to begin. Here woman has 








first of all to prove that she is a person!” 

One thinks, as she says it, that Nezihe 
Mouheddin should have small difficulty 
proving it. 

“We must perhaps begin with proving 
our seriousness. It is hard to accept 
from men opposition. It is infinitely 
harder to receive from them laughter. 
Opposition is at least recognition of a 
certain force. Silence or laughter—to 
meet them is to seek to dissipate mist 
with a sword! 

“Yet even though it is in a hard 
school, our women must also begin to 
learn self-reliance. Our past experience 
has been of a sort to make us utterly 
dependent. We must begin with our- 
selves. We must begin by proving that 
personal, idealistic, imaginative inde- 
pendence is possible to a woman—that it 
is possible for her to become ‘a person.’ 
After that we can go on to form a co- 
operation of these independent separate 
personalities. 

“Yet we have made a beginning. We 
have an organization. The magazine 
has a circulation of five thousand on an 
average—sometimes more. ‘That is not 
many” —she smiles—‘“‘in your great 
country of millions of subscribers.” 

I do not tell her, what I am never- 
theless thinking, that it is extraordinary 
that it should be printed at all. 

“We have been given, under the new 
conditions,” she goes on, “we women in 
Turkey, enormous and unexpected steps 
in advance. Today, for example, there 
is free civil divorce, for women as for 
men—divorce granted by the mayor of 
a city. We have equal inheritance laws, 
a civil marriage, and what I might call 





By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway. 
Sultan and Caliph are gone now and the rooms in the seraglio, where the royal harem was imprisoned, are empty 





the mutualization of the marriage con- 
tract. Control of the children is equal 
and the control of the income is by 
mutual arrangement. 

“Then, too, we have now a new uni- 
versal system of coeducation. 

‘All this has happened so swiftly that 
perhaps we hope for more to come as 
swiftly. One unexpected boon makes 
us prepared to hope for another unex- 
pected boon.” Again, one thinks as one 
listens to her rapid, clear-cut speech, 
catches her graceful, energetic gesture, 
of certain elements in the situation which 
international comity prevents one from 
mentioning. 

One thinks of the enormous disorgan- 
ization of the Turkish people, of the 
complete absence in the scheme of life 
of even the most “advanced” Turkish 
woman, or Turkish man, for that mat- 
ter, of any such thing as ‘‘organization,”’ 
as we understand the term. And we be- 
gin to remember, also, that Turkey has 
this “freedom” and that Turkish women 
have this new and improved status, at 
the hands and by the will of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic—Kemal Pasha 
—military chieftain, dictator, benev- 
olent despot—called in Turkey “the 
Ghazi.” 

This “Ghazi” bears many _resem- 
blances to Napoleon. Among the most 
striking is the fact that he married a 
brilliant woman and quite soon and un- 
expectedly put her away. It is rumored 
that his only reason was that she was a 
bit too brilliant and a bit too politically 
minded. 

However that may be, it is quite cer- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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The American citizen, as the “militarist” sees him, sits tight, sublimely unconscious that our defensive armament suffers for lack of adequate 


appropriations. 


“Our main difficulty in keeping prepared,’ says Admiral Fiske, “is the people themselves” 


Pacifists and Muilitarists 


What Army and Navy Officers Think About War — The Case for Pre- 


paredness — And the Case Against 


By ReAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. Fiske, U. 


HESE two words are used 

ordinarily in a sense quite dif- 

ferent from their real meaning. 

A pacifist is merely a person 

who prefers to attain ends by 
peaceful means rather than by force, 
while a militarist is merely a person 
who is interested and proficient in mili- 
tary matters. But in current parlance 
the words denote persons who take ex- 
treme views, and very divergent views, 
along these lines: a “pacifist” being one 
who believes not only that all interna- 
tional difficulties can be overcome by 
peaceful methods but that preparedness 
for war actually causes war; a “mili- 
tarist” being a person who believes ex- 
actly the reverse. 

Discarding these extremes as pertain- 
ing to only a minority of fanatics, so 
few in number as to be negligible, I 
should like to limit this paper to the 
consideration of the great body of our 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


people, most of whom lean toward 
pacific measures, rather than military, 
while a small minority lean rather to- 
ward military measures. In order to be 
brief, and because I feel that world con- 
ditions and world trend now indicate 
the probability that the United States 
will be forced within ten or fifteen years 
into a war of unprecedented magnitude, 
I shall deal with the subject as a prac- 
tical and not an academic matter. 
Inasmuch as the attitude of army and 
navy officers toward the matter is 
wholly misunderstood, and is sometimes 
misrepresented, I think it well to ex- 
plain this attitude as clearly as brevity 
permits, beginning with the statement 
that the views of these men are in ac- 
cord in all essentials. This is for the 
reason that we get them from the teach- 
ings of the Navy War College at New- 
port and the Army War College at 
Washington, and for the further reason 


S. N. 


Pacifist Sentiment 


(Retired) 


that the teachings of those colleges are 
in accord. This is because the studies 
of those colleges have gradually im- 
pressed upon both the fact that the 
causes of war and the methods of con- 
ducting war are very clear, and that, in 
all countries and in all times, they have 
remained virtually unchanged, in all the 
basic essentials. 

It is not generally known, but it is 
a fact, that every midshipman is given 
a course in international law at the 
United States Naval Academy; that 
during his subsequent life he is continu- 
ally brought into contact with it; and 
that he is given special courses in it 
also at the Naval War College and in 
certain correspondence courses which it 
conducts. In this college is a large 
library holding several thousand vol- 
umes, mostly on the conduct of wat, 
the causes and prevention of war, inter- 
national law, history and economics. 
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Besides the staff of officers who conduct 
the courses of instruction there, there 
are always two classes of officers in at- 
tendanc’ Each class comprises about 
forty ofhcers, and each course lasts about 
a year. The ages of the officers vary 
from about thirty to sixty-four. Next 
to strategy and tactics, the courses in 
internati ional law are perhaps the most 


stressed, for the reason that in peace, 
as well : in war, navy officers are 
Sainally confronted with difficult 
diplomatic situations. Vide Admiral 


Williams, now in China; Admiral Lati- 
mer in Nicaragua, Admiral Bristol (the 
“Admiral diplomat”), for several years 
High Commissioner to Turkey, and 
Admiral Jones at the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 


A Shortsighted Public 


BVIOUSLY, the principal duty 
QO of navy and army officers in time 

of peace is to maintain the navy 
and the army in such a state of readi- 
ness for war that, in case war should 
come, they will be ready to fulfill the 
purpose for which the people have sup- 
ported them. One would naturally sup- 
pose that the people would demand this, 
that the people would be continually 
looking to see if we were trying to do 
this. Yet within the United States the 
plain fact is that the reverse is the case! 
Our main difficulty (almost our sole 
dificulty) in keeping prepared is the 
people themselves. 

What is the cause of this strange 
phenomenon? ‘The cause simply is that 
the so-called “‘pacifists,” accepting as 
true certain delightful theories that 
never have been proved (that have, in 
fact, been disproved several times), 
have induced the mass of the people to 
accept them, without investigation. 

This is quite natural, for the reason 
that to a man or woman leading the 
life that most civilians lead, confronted 
twenty-four hours a day with the press- 
ing problem of earning a living, no sign 
of coming war is recognized. until it has 
come quite near: so near, in fact, that it 
cannot be met except on disadvanta- 
geous terms. To the navy or army officer, 
on the other hand (especially to the 
navy officer) certain combinations of 
events and peoples can be often recog- 
nized, which are somewhat like weather 
signs, and indicate coming war—some- 
times years ahead. Navy and army off- 
cers, for instance, recognized the signs 
of the coming war between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany many years before it 
broke out in August, 1914. They would 
have been incompetent in their profes- 
sion if they had not seen and recognized 
those signs. 

Among the many causes of what 
seems to us shortsightedness in the 
American people, five causes seem to be 
the most potent. 

A failure to realize that the United 


States is the only country in the werld 
in which the “ruling class’ places “‘keep- 
ing out of war’ in a position superior to 
that of gaining material advantages for 
ihe nation. ‘The nation next to us is 
Great Britain. But this attitude is not 
held by its ruling class. Their ambi- 
tion is the glory of England. Their 
Gsod is the British Empire. If one an- 
alyzes the career of Viscount Cecil, sup- 
posed to be a leading pacifist, one can 
see that he preaches pacifism eloquently 
—but not to the British—and that his 
practice is wholly devoted to the spread 
ot British imperialism. 

That there should be a greater desire 
tor peace in the United States than in 
any other country is explained ade- 
quately by the fact that we are the rich- 
est nation. Deeds of violence in any 
country are not usually perpetrated by 
the rich. Deeds of violence are usually 
perpetrated by certain poor people 
against certain rich people, or people 


who have something they desire. Simi- 
larly among nations. Nations who 


wanted something that some other na- 
tions had, often went to war to get it. 
To verify this statement generally, one 
has but to go to any library and consult 
the books on history. 

2. A belief that wars arise from mis- 
understandings, anger, hatred and emo- 
tional causes generally; failing to realize 
that those emotional causes rested on 
some clashings of material interests, and 
had been stirred up by them. 


To promote intelligent discussion 
of one of the most controversial 
questions in the world, we asked 
Admiral Fiske to state the official 
militarist case for preparedness. 
Here it is. In the next number 
Mr. Will Irwin, author of “Christ 
or Mars?” will answer. At any 
stage of the discussion our readers’ 
brief comments will be welcome. 


3. A failure to realize that there is 
no such thing as a “family of nations,” 
but rather an aggregation of national 
business firms whose interests, while 
usually mutual, sometimes conflict. 

4. A belief that wars will soon cease ; 
this belief, based largely on the notion 
that wars have always been futile, and 
that people are beginning to realize it. 
In support of this notion, the fact is 
pointed out that all the European na- 
tions, even the victors, emerged from 
the World War in a worse condition 
than when they entered it. The false- 
ness of this notion becomes apparent as 
soon as one realizes that every one of 
the great nations became great largely 
by successful war; that, even in mod- 
ern times, great nations have always 
been warlike; that Great Britain became 
the most powerful nation, and her peo- 
ple became the richest, mainly by con- 
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quering foreign peoples and exploiting 
them; that even we Americans would 
not be the fine united people that we 
are, unless we had defeated the Indians 
in war, also the British, the Mexicans, 
the Southern Confederacy, etc. 


War Results 


T IS true that even a successful war 
leaves a nation in a distressful con- 
dition for a while; but so does a 

successful prize fight leave a pugilist, 
and a successful surgical operation leave 
a patient. Nevertheless, the main rea- 
sons why Europe is Christian, and not 
Mohammedan, are the battles of Tours 
and Lepanto and the thousand-year war 
in defense of Constantinople. Protes- 
tantism was made possible in Northern 
Germany by the Thirty Years War, etc. 
Vide the plain stories of history, not 
overlooking the Victory at Salamis. 

5. A belief that wars arrest the 
progress of civilization. Yet the fact 
becomes plain to any one who will con- 
sult the records that, without the stim- 
ulus given by wars, the sciences and the 
arts and engineering, medicine and sur- 
gery would hardly have been even start- 
ed. It has been the needs of armies and 
navies that have called forth the greatest 
efforts of men in nearly all the practical 
arts of life. The organization of every 
business—of every Sunday-school even 
—is primarily military, and is based on 
the organization of an army. Even in 
the most recent times, we see that the 
radio and the airplane have been devel- 
oped mostly by navies and armies. Lind- 
bergh’s skill is due to army training, and 
Byrd is a graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy. 


The Tragedy of Defeat 
MERICAN navy and army off- 


cers are not extreme militarists. 
We are instructed, from youth 
up, that kindly methods are the best, and 
that every possible means must always 
be employed to avoid the use of force, 
both in our personal lives and in the 
conduct of international affairs. We 
understand thoroughly that the sword 
is to be drawn only after every possible 
peaceful means of settlement has been 
actually tried, and has actually failed. 
But when that terrible moment comes 
we want to be prepared. We do not 
want to wage war at an undue cost of 
blood and money and distress. We do 
not want to have the horrible and un- 
necessary scenes of 1917 re-enacted. 
Least of all do we want to be de- 
feated. By far the greatest calamity 
that can happen to a nation is defeat in 
war. This nation has never yet been 
defeated, but she came very near to it 
in 1777, 1814, 1862 and 1918. If ever 
we are defeated, our wealth will be 
taken from us. From the tremendous 
(Continued on page 32) 

















From the new promenade on the roof the 


President can look out over the Lincoln Memorial and the Potomac River 
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Washington Wakes Up Again 


The Coolidges are Home Fromthe W est—Cabinet Officials and Congressmen 
Flock Back to the Capital to Present Pressing Problems That 
the President Must Decide Upon This Fall 


September 21, 1927. 
HE President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge are back from the Black 
Hills; Secretary Mellon is 
home from Europe; Secretary 
Hoover has returned from Cali- 
fornia and his seventh trip to the Mis- 
sissippi flood district; returning senators 
and congressmen roll up to the Execu- 
tive offices in Pierce Arrows (and 
Fords) to discuss with a tanned and 
rested President farm relief, tax reduc- 
tion, or the appointment of a new post- 
master at Centerville. From the direc- 
tion of the Hill come rumbles of heavy 
cannonading by Democratic and insur- 
gent senators back at their desks after 
surveying conditions in the hinterland. 
Washington is awake again. 

The Coolidges returned home late 
one Sunday night, and like any other 
American couple immediately made the 
rounds of the house to see what car- 
penters, painters and upholsterers had 





By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


done to it during their absence. They 
tound clean new paint everywhere. The 
red room and the green room on the 
first floor, where Mrs. Coolidge, enter- 
taining friends at tea, must often have 
felt like apologizing for the dingy, faded 
upholstery, have been entirely done over. 
On the third floor are eighteen new 
rooms, and no longer need there be hur- 
ried consultations as to where all the 
guests can be stowed away in the win- 
ter visiting season. The President and 
Mrs. Coolidge have at times been al- 
most as crowded as the Roosevelts, who 
when they first moved into the White 
House had to make up one of the beds 
crosswise for the children to sleep in 
when unexpected guests arrived. 

Best of all, the old roof which threat- 
ened to fall in from sheer infirmity of 
age has been replaced by a new one. On 
this roof is a promenade for family use. 
Here the President is expected to retire 
in the cool of the evening. Here he can 


look out over the Lincoln Memorial and 
the Potomac River, meditating on the 
curious ways of politicians who still 
argue whether “do not choose’ means 
“will not” or “prefer not to.” 

With the steadily increasing number 
of the White House pets, the duties of 
the unofficial “Master of the Hounds” 
grow heavier. Wilson Jackson, who has 
cared for the various animals domiciled 
in the White House for a quarter of a 
century, has been given a less strenuous 
job as messenger in a Government bv- 
reau, and Maurice Ward has come from 
the White House kitchen to become mas- 
ter of the presidential hounds and of 
Rebecca the raccoon—the first of her 
species to attain the status of White 
House pet. There are now four dogs: 
Rob Roy, who occasionally enlivens the 
White House press conferences, a new 
white collie to take the place of the 
lamented Prudence Prim, and two black 
chows brought from the Black Hills 
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which give a stylish black and white 
efiect when grouped with the collies. 

It is well that the President is rested 
after his Western vacation. All the old 
problems, the hardy perennials like farm 
relief, tax reduction, naval building, the 
dispute with Mexico, and Boulder Can- 
yon dam are still to be solved. There 
are, besides, recent and more immedi- 
ately critical “situations” which for the 
prestige of the Republican party in 1928 
the President must guide with a firm 
hand. The Southern Democrats are de- 
manding a special session of Congress 
to deal with Mississippi flood relief and 
the Smith and Vare election cases be- 
fore the opening of the regular session 
in December. Senator Curtis and Rep- 
resentative Tilson, Senate and House 
leaders, as well as Speaker Longworth, 
are against a special session. Mr. Cool- 
idge, astute politician, must also have 
realized that senators and congressmen 
up for re-election next year are busy 
mending political fences, and would op- 
pose a special session unless absolute 
emergency is proved. Mr. Coolidge has 
acted on the advice of the Congressional 
leaders, and now believes a special ses- 
sion is “unnecessary.” 


Tarif—Tit for Tat 


HEN there is the situation created 

by the decision of France to levy 

maximum tariff rates against a 
large group of American exports valued 
at about $80,000,000 yearly, which must 
now pay four times as much duty as the 
same articles imported from Germany, 
with whom France recently negotiated 
a commercial treaty. Whether this ac- 
tion was due to a desire to force the 
United States to grant lower rates to 
French imports, or to try out the 
eficacy of our Republican high tariff 
theory as a “bulwark of prosperity,” the 
result was painful to the Administration. 
Only a few weeks ago Mr. Coolidge de- 
clared that the bankers’ manifesto of last 
spring, which recommended a general 
lowering of tariff walls, applied to 
Europe and not to America. Mr. 
Hoover counts. as one of his greatest 
achievements the steady increase of our 
exports to Europe. Last year we sold 
to France $124,217,204 worth of goods 
more than we bought from her. Then 
overnight France puts up a high tariff 
wall designed to keep out American 
products, peers over the top of it and 
offers to reduce it somewhat if we will 
return the favor. A shrewd move, if 
somewhat exasperating to our Best 
Minds. 

There are two methods of mutual 
bargaining in such a case: the drawing 
up of a commercial treaty binding each 
nation to grant to the other the lowest 
tates accorded a “most-favored nation,” 
ora treaty providing mutual conces- 
ions in specific commodity rates. France 
Wants to apply the second method, 





which she hopes would result in lower 
American tarimts against French luxury 
imports such as toilet goods and per- 
fumes. But under our taritt system, only 
Congress has the power to nx commo- 
dity tariffs under a tariff law, and the 
President may alter specific rates only on 
a basis of “equalizing domestic and for- 
eign production conditions 
change. 

rrance feels that the United States 
has too little to otfer under the most- 
tavored nation form of treaty. 

Tariff Commission experts were 
hurriedly called to the State Department 
in an ertort to devise some method tor 
holding up application of the new maxi- 
mum rates against American goods until 
tne two nations can negotiate a treaty 
of commerce and amity, a proceeding ar- 
ranged tor some months ago and now 
scheduled for late October. 

Meanwhile, German goods have a 
tremendous advantage over American 
goods in the French market, and Ger- 
many is securing from her former enemy 
some of the funds necessary to meet her 
annual obligations under the Dawes plan. 

Over a long afternoon’s talk between 
the President and Secretary Kellogg lay 
the shadow of Geneva, where an inci- 
dent trifling in itself, but portentous in 
its implications, had just taken place. 
Dr. Eusebio Morales, Panama delegate 
to the League of Nations Assembly, had 
suggested that the League might take 
action looking toward arbitration of 
a dispute between the United States and 
Panama over rights of sovereignty in 
the canal zone, exercised by the United 
States by virtue of the Panama treaty 
of- 1903. Both the President of Panama 
and Secretary Kellogg have denied 
that there is any dispute. Mr. Kellogg 
went further and declared that if there 
were a dispute the League of Nations 
could not step in. It was remembered 
that the recent treaty with Panama, not 
yet ratified, was objected to on the 
ground that one of its provisions was 
contrary to Panama’s obligations as a 
League nation. The possibility that the 
countries of the Caribbean, our special 
“sphere of influence,’ and of South 
America may carry to the League prob- 
lems concerning their relations with the 
United States is disquieting to anti- 
League circles. Our Latin American 
policy is sufficiently difficult, they de- 

clare, without the added complication of 


League influence. 
A with the Big Navy group during 

the next Congress also appeared 
soon after Mr. Coolidge’s return. Nicho- 
las Longworth, Speaker of the House, in 
an expensively conservative sporting 
model of pin-striped suit, gray felt hat and 
high-powered car, drove up to the White 
House to announce farm relief (Cool- 


costs” as 


The Big Navy Again 
FORETASTE of the difficulties 
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idge’s non-equalization fee plan) and 
naval building as the outstanding issues 
in the legislative program. Not even the 
need of tax reduction to please the elec- 
torate is sO important as_ increased 
cruiser strength to put the United States 
on an absolute parity with Great Britain 
in naval strength; we abhor naval com- 
petition, but we should “show that we 
are going to build regardless of other 
countries,’ declared Mr. Longworth. 


The Right Man for Mexico 


N naming Dwight W. Morrow, 

lawyer - banker, former Ambherst 

classmate, as Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Mr. Coolidge has disposed cour- 
ageously of the first of three pressing 
diplomatic appointments, the other two 
being an Ambassador to Cuba and a suc- 
cessor to the late General Wood as Gov- 
ernor-General of the politically agitated 
Philippines. Courageously, because he 
must have known that the Senate pro- 
gressives and insurgents would bring 
their heaviest artillery to bear against 
an appointee identified with J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company and that Mr. Mor- 
row cannot be confirmed without a 
fight, and also because he ignored the 
advice of party pillars who favored the 
selection of an innocuous and entirely 
“safe” man for this important post. 

There is probably no man in the coun- 
try with a better grasp of the financial 
problems of Mexico. Mr. Morrow has 
taken a leading part in Mexican and 
other Latin American loans floated in 
the United States, he knows intimately 
what the Calles Government is up 
against. Moreover, he is understood to 
be acceptable to Mexico City, which 
would not be the case if he were regard- 
ed there as a representative of “the in- 
terests” in the oil and land laws dis- 
pute. If Mr. Morrow’s activities in 
Mexico City can bring about a solution 
of the present deadlock, his appointment 
will be an everlasting credit to Mr. 
Coolidge. 

Wallace Thompson, former Amer- 
ican vice-consul in Mexico and author 
of two books on Mexico, recently de- 
clared that “there is today no job on 
earth harder than being American am- 
bassador to Mexico.” He added that 
“the job is harder than any ambassador 
to Mexico has yet conceived it to be.” 
The keystone of a successful -American 
policy for the future is a fund of good- 
will toward the United States, built up 
through many years, fostered by an 
American Ambassador who lives close to 
the Mexicans, who insists upon recogni- 
tion of American rights without offend- 
ing the sensibilities of a proud people, 
who knows how much more can be ac- 
complished by an admonitory finger than 
by a clenched fist. 

There were signs of early fall activity 
at the other end of the Avenue, too. 

(Continued on page 38) 





FPTEMBER headlines were 
dominated by the news of at- 
tempted trans-oceanic flights. 
The League of Nations session, 
the European tour of New 
York’s sprightly mayor, Indiana scan- 
dals, the French tariff surprise and the 
American Legion’s friendly descent on 
Paris were subordinate to the account 
of flight after flight, undertaken gal- 


lantly but unwisely, and ending in 
tragedy. 


The League Assembly, No. 8 


HE eighth annual meeting of the 

League of Nations Assembly, in 

session throughout September, has 
had very pronounced low and high spots. 
It began under a cloud of depression 
over the failure of the League’s Pre- 
paratory Commission for a Disarmament 
Conference to agree on a program, and 
the collapse of the non-League Three- 
Power Naval Conference. Small powers 
criticized the large powers for these 
failures, and both the Poles and the 
Dutch introduced non-aggressive pacts 
of an advanced type. 

The small powers in the Assembly 
criticized the great on other grounds, 
too—complaining that they tended to 
operate the steam roller; to decide im- 
portant questions behind the scenes and 
pass them out for approval. For a few 
days there was tension. Then came 
relief—M. Briand made an eloquent 
speech pledging France to the cause of 
world peace, pleading for a united atti- 
tude and praising the League. And, 
even more dramatic, Dr. Stresemann 
announced that Germany was ready to 
sign the optional clause of the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice providing for compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. This offer, made 
first of all nations by Germany, was 
cheered to the echo. After this, the 
defensive speech by the British Foreign 
Minister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
sounded mild and tepid, though it, too, 
was a renewed pledge to “choose the 
way to peace.” 

In the second half of the month hope 
for immediate reduction of armament 
had become much brighter. The special 
League organizations concerned with 
armament, arbitration and security were 
asked for full speed ahead during the 
coming year. Especially, the Prepara- 
tory Commission was asked to hasten its 
technical work so that an international 
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Indiana’s badge of distinction 


disarmament conterence may be con- 
vened. 

By a margin of a single vote the 
Assembly elected Canada to membership 
in the League Council, which means 
establishing a precedent for the election 
of any British Dominion to the Council 
and settling a vexed question. Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Salvador are the 
outgoing Council members, Cuba and 


Finland the other two new ones. 


From Public Office to Jail 


N Indiana the road to jail seems 
to be via public office. One gov- 
ernor — Warren T. McCray — 

has just been released on parole from the 
Federal prison at Atlanta after serving 
a third of his sentence for swindling op- 
erations that involved the savings of 
many persons in modest circumstances. 
His successor, the present incumbent, 
Governor Edward F. Jackson, was re- 
cently indicted, and indicted with him 
were John L. Duvall, Klan-supported 
mayor of Indianapolis, George V. Cof- 
fin, Republican city and county chair- 
man for Indianapolis, and Robert I. 
Marsh, counsel for the Ku Klux Klan 
and law partner of Governor Jackson. 
It is charged that when McCray was 
governor, Jackson went to him and 
offered him $10,000 if he would appoint 
a certain James E. McDonald prose- 
cuting attorney for Indianapolis. In re- 
turn for this favor, he—Jackson—would 
see that the charges against the gov- 
ernor were dropped. Early in October 
his Excellency Governor Jackson will 
go on trial for attempted bribery and 
conspiracy to commit a felony. It is ex- 
pected that during the trial his relation- 





vents 


ship to D. C. Stephenson, former Grand 
Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan who is 
now serving a life sentence for murder, 
will come to light. . 

The trial of Mayor Duvall for viola- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Act has 
just begun. His leading accuser is a for- 
mer gambling-house proprietor, all be- 
diamonded, who willingly relates how 
he paid $14,500 to the Mayor when the 
latter was up for election. In return the 
gambling man was to name members 
of the city government, though after the 
battle was won the Mayor went back 
on his promise. 


Tariff Troubles 


HE tariff, always a hot question, 

is hotter just now. France has 

suddenly applied her maximum 
rates on certain American exports, and 
on these goods we shall pay four times 
as much as Germany, with whom 
France has just concluded a commercial 
treaty, unless some adjustment is made. 
A howl of woe and protest rose from 
this country, regardless of the high 
tariff which it imposes on French and 
other goods, for the sake of protecting 
its “infant” industries. Exchanges be- 


gan. France offered to make a fifty per 
cent reduction under certain condi- 


tions. We refused. Since Miss Hackett 
summed up the story, page 17, another 
American note has been sent to the 
French Government. It has not yet 
been made public, and wired reports of 
It say variously that it is “conciliatory 
in tone” and contains a threat of “dis- 
criminatory tactics.” 

We may be willing to start a tariff 
war—Washington politicians threaten it 
—but two can play at that game, and 
France may enjoy giving us tit for tat. 

In a lesser tariff controversy with 
Argentina we surrendered. It seems 
that the United States Tariff Commis 
sion is expected to obtain the production 
costs of articles that compete with our 
own, as a basis of advising the President 
whether or not he should raise the tariff. 
American corn and flax growers want 
the rate raised, so their corn and flax 
may undersell Argentina’s. Four ex 
perts were slated to go down and by 
studying Argentina’s books on corn and 
flax, make sure we are “protected.” 
Argentina objected so loudly that the 
trip has been cancelled. It is a proposal 
that can be grasped by reducing it to 
personal terms: Assume that your bus 
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ness rival asked to study the details of 
your business so he could the better 


underbid you. 


The Legion in France 


HE American Legion had a fine 
T chan in the week of its conven- 

tion in Paris to show itself on the 
side of the agencies that make for peace. 
And as this is written, with the conven- 
tion in full swing, it seems that the 
Legion has seen and grasped its oppor- 
tunity. Going over there to recall war 
memories on the actual scene, to visit the 
long rows of their dead comrades’ graves, 
to march again in parade, there was 
danger that the spirit of militarism might 
flare, the occasion take on the color of 
glorification of war. Sir Philip Gibbs, 
writing of these days as all the great 
war correspondents did, confessed to a 
secret fear of some such expression. But 
that first day’s parade set his fears at rest 
—a parade from which uniforms, except 
the bands’, were largely absent, in which 
once disciplined troops marched out of 
step and informal good humor marked 
every foot of the way. The Legion had 
plainly come not to revive the spirit of 
war, but “to renew friendship 
in a spirt of gayety, laughter, comrade- 
ship.” 

The next day’s speeches, too, were 
peace speeches, stressing the reunion of 
two nations with a longing for peace, 
and emphasizing the soldier’s duty to 
prevent another war. As this is written, 
the opportunity still lies before the con- 
vention to take definite constructive 
action. 


China Repudiates Communism 


HINESE news has been hard to 

follow of late, and rather disheart- 
ening to those whe hoped for a speedily 
united China. When Chiang Kai-shek 
resigned as head of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, no one came forward to take 
his place. The armies of the North held 
the stage, divided as usual under the 
command of war lords struggling for 
personal supremacy. In Hankow, the 
Southern Government was torn between 
conflicting policies. But now a new 
turn of events is probable, with the unit- 
ing of the Nanking and Hankow organ- 
izations at Nanking, under a controlling 
commission of five members. Dr. Sun 





No schooldays with scabs! 





No sort of a way for good friends to act 


Yat Sen’s son is Minister of Finance, 
and it may be assumed that the new gov- 
ernment is in line with the principles of 
the Kuomintang’s founder. 

This will mean, certainly, a govern- 
ment far less radical than was that at 
Hankow a few months ago. For the 
Communist party of China and the 
Hankow government mutually expelled 
each other in midsummer. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is gradually becom- 
ing clear that this southern wing of the 
Kuomintang was never induced to adopt 
a thoroughgoing Communist policy, such 
as a general seizure of the land or the 
socializing of the factories. Peasants’ 
unions have existed since 1923, new ones 
were organized, and in one province at 
least they carried on a revolution; but 
their method was in general the mild 
one of collective bargaining. This is not 
to say that Russian influences have been 
powerless; but it is probable that they 
have not struck deep root. Those who 
know China best still insist that the 
Chinese temperament is fundamentally 
incompatible with Communistic schemes 
of life. 


A Children’s Strike 


HILE thousands of reluctant 
youngsters wend their way 


schoolward these early fall 
days, a hundred children of the little 
town of Gallatin, not far from Pitts- 
burgh, in the heart of the coal mining 
region, are exempt from that unpleasant 
duty. They have gone on strike! With 
the open connivance of their parents 
they are refusing to sit in the same 
rooms with the children of scabs. 
What the outcome of the strike has 
been or will be we do not know. So 
far developments have been that the 
state police were summoned to protect 
the children of non-union miners, who 
—company officials claim—were stoned 
and driven away from school by the 
children of strikers. There has been 
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talk otf forcing the youthful strikers 
back into school under the compulsory 
attendance law. The point we find in 
this strike by the younger generation is 
that it is an excellent “follow up” story 
to Mr. Coleman’s “Coal Diggers’ 
Wives” (Citizen, April, 1927), wherein 
he showed how a strike in the coal fields 
is felt, not only economically, by every 
member of a striker’s family, but as a 
burning question of personal principle. 
Apparently in Pennsylvania this feeling 
extends even into the kindergarten. 


“Darwin Was Right’ 
D AYTON, Tennessee, might find 


a bit of satisfaction in noting 

that even the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science doesn’t 
claim to know all about evolution. At 
its recent meeting in Leeds, England, 
the president, Sir Arthur Keith, an- 
nounced that “Darwin was right” when 
sixty-eight years ago he produced his 
hypothesis that man and the ape have 
a common ancestor. But as to why the 
one had developed so much farther than 
the other he admitted that science had 
no answer. 





Men of science O.K. Darwin 


Among the much more unfamiliar dis- 
cussions of this scientific group was that 
of the recent discovery that light has 
weight, and that the pull of gravitation 
can in certain circumstances hold it to 
a circular course as if it were a meteor. 
Also there was the proposal of a British 
engineer to mine the interior of the 
earth for its heat. 


The Irish Election 
A GENERAL election in the Irish 


Free State was ordered by Presi- 

dent Cosgrave as a test of his 
strength after the upset caused by the 
sudden decision of De Valera and his 
party to take their seats in the Dail. 
It proved utterly inconclusive. Presi- 
dent Cosgrave’s Republican party was 
returned to office—-with a majority of 
six!—and that made of uncertain ele- 
ments. All that seems clear for the mo- 
ment is that President Cosgrave will at- 
tempt to carry on. 

September 22, 1927. 














The home of the Rockford Woman's Club, which holds a record for the number and variety of its activities 





Club ‘That Mothers a City 


In Addition to the Activities of Its Members, the Woman’s Club 
of Rockford, Illinois, Shelters Many Community Interests 


N unusually wide variety of 

activities has _ distinguished 

the Rockford Woman’s Club 

throughout the thirty years 

of its existence. As far back 
as 1897 all the women’s clubs of the city 
federated into an organization which 
quickly established itself as a civic factor 
of importance and power in the com- 
munity. It created a city-wide interest 
in women’s clubs. Though the federa- 
tion soon gave way to an independent 
club, an advantage had been won that 
the club still holds—it is the most 
democratic body in Rockford today; it 
is always in the forefront of every pro- 
gressive Civic program. 

Even its earliest efforts emphasized 
the community spirit that entered into 
the life of the town at a number of dif- 
ferent angles. One of the Club’s first 
activities was to get sewing introduced 
into the public schools, long before such 
use of time was considered to have edu- 
cational value. Vacant lot gardening 
was another enterprise. Then for many 
years the Woman’s Club paid the salary 
of a juvenile probation officer whose en- 
lightened methods of handling youthful 


By Jessie |. SPAFFORD 
President 


offenders set a standard which has made 
Rockford an outstanding example of 
such work. This led to the establish- 
ment of a Farm School for Boys, now 
an endowed, independent county organ- 
ization. The first High School Lunch 
Room was organized by the Woman’s 
Club and conducted for eighteen years 
until the growth of the school system 
made it necessary to put it under the 
management of the school board, which 
was only too glad to follow the scien- 
tific and efficient standard set by the 
club. 

As the Woman’s Club takes stock to- 
day and looks back, there is the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that many dreams of 
those early years have come true— 
women on the school board, and on the 
board of supervisors; domestic science, 
manual training, medical inspection and 
kindergartens in the schools; adequate 
milk inspection and scientific garbage 
disposal; playgrounds, with trained 
supervisors, in the parks. Yet there are 
still worlds left to conquer, so there is 
no occasion for tears. 

Since 1918 we have owned our own 
club home. The building was made pos- 


sible by the initial gift of the daughters 
of Mrs. Adeline Talcott Emerson as a 
memorial for their mother, who was one 
of Rockford’s most progressive women. 
The house is valued at $150,000, and 
while at present not quite paid for, the 
goal will be reached within the next five 
years. It is an active civic center the 
year round. It houses, besides the 
Woman’s Club activities, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Art 
Association. This latter organization 
owns a fair-sized collection of valuable 
paintings which beautify our home at all 
times. Then, at intervals, exhibitions of 
the work of noted artists are shown in 
the art gallery, adding interest to our 
life and bringing new beauty to the en- 
tire community. 

Probably the most outstanding fea- 
ture of our club home itself is its audi- 
torium, seating eight hundred and fifty 
people. The stage has every adjunct 
of a commercial theatre: gridiron, light- 
ing system, curtains, scenery and an 
ever-increasing list of stage properties. 
This theatre has been a civic asset from 
the first, furnishing the club with a com- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Women Who Work 


WV anted—in Every State—a Genuine Women’s Bureau to 


Know 


Issistant Secretary, Consumers’ League of 


HERE are nine million work- 


ing women in the United 

States and their number is in- 

creasing yearly. When the 

last census was taken, in 1920, 
one out of every five women in the 
country was “gainfully employed.” Yet, 
during the war, when a Women’s Bu- 
reau was added to the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, there were mutterings 
from the old guard that “the ladies” 
should return to their proper sphere as 
soon as the trouble was over. ‘The 
Federal Women’s Bureau became a 
reality, however, first under the wise 
guidance of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
then of Miss Mary Anderson, its pres- 
ent director. Its investigations into 
every phase of woman’s industrial status, 
its contribution to our understanding 
of the wage-earning woman’s problems, 
have justified its existence to the most 
skeptical. 

But the Federal Bureau’s functions 
are limited. It may investigate, at the 
request of state agencies, and it may 
recommend, but it has no power of 
enforcement. It may discover, for ex- 
ample, in its study of “Women in 
Mississippi Industries,” that working 
women in those industries suffer from 
too long hours and an average weekly 
wage (for white women) of $8.60; 
that sanitation in many factories lags 
far behind the standards in other states. 
But with the publication of its report 
its power ends. Only Mississippi, not 
Heaven, nor the Federal Bureau, can 
protect its working girls. 

The need for women’s bureaus in 
each state, with powers of enforcement 
as well as of investigation, was recog- 
nized by Minnesota as early as 1913. 
Its example of a Bureau of Women and 


Children, inside the State Labor De- 
partment, was followed by Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania, while in 


New York, the most highly industrial- 
ized community in the country, the 
Bureau of Women in Industry has 
played a notable réle in a steadily pro- 
gressing labor policy. Five more states, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Kan- 


By LILLIAN SYMES 


sas and Massachusetts, depend upon 
women members of their industrial com- 
missions to guard the health and welfare 
of the working woman and child. But 
a genuine Women’s Bureau in every one 
of the forty-eight states, to make use 
of the Federal Bureau’s findings and to 
enforce labor codes for women and chil- 
dren, is still the desired goal. 

Over a million and a half of all the 
working women in this country live in 
the state of New York, and the work 
of the New York State Bureau of 
Women in Industry has furnished the 
most striking example of what such 
state divisions may do for the woman 
who must earn her own living. 

Recently, when the New York In- 
dustrial Survey Commission wanted 
official and vital testimony on which to 
base its conclusions in regard to pro- 
posed changes in labor laws for women, 
it called upon the woman who could 
speak with most authority on the sub- 
ject—Nelle Swartz, Director of the 
Bureau of Women in Industry. Amid 
the conflicting and frequently emotional 
testimony of both proponents and op- 
ponents of a forty-eight hour law, her 
clear-cut survey of woman’s present 
industrial position came like a breath 
of fresh air into a smoke-filled room. 


Answers Based on Facts 


ERE was a woman who obvious- 
ly knew what she was talking 
about—how many women were 

working in each of the major industries, 
their hours of labor, their average 
wages, the time they lost through sick- 
ness and accidents, the effect or lack of 
effect of prevailing legislation upon 
their earning power. To the claim that 
a forty-eight-hour law would reduce 
wages, she had figures to prove that in 
all but one of the great women-employ- 
ing industries, plants working forty- 
eight hours or less paid their workers 
from one to five dollars a week more 
than did the plants working longer 
hours. She proved that short hours 


made for stability of employment with 
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New York 


less undertime and overtime—in plants 
with a weekly schedule of forty-eight 
hours or less, seventy-seven per cent of 
the women worked full time; while in 
plants with longer hours, only thirty- 
nine per cent worked full time. To 
each question she had an irrefutable 
answer based upon the researches of her 
own Bureau. For almost the first time 
since the beginning of its lengthy hear- 
ings the Commission’s investigations 
seemed to touch solid ground. It was 
probably upon this solid ground of facts 
furnished by the Women’s Bureau that 
recommendations for a modified forty- 
eight-hour law were finally made by 
the Commission to the Legislature, and 
accepted. 


Women’s Special Needs 


T is the business of the various 

Women’s Bureaus to know all that 

there is to know about working 
women in their respective states; to un- 
derstand the special problems which 
arise out of woman’s changing status 
in our industrial life, which has so evi- 
dently been created and conditioned for 
men. Along with the common interests 
and needs of factory life which working 
women share with working men there 
are the peculiar problems which women 
who work must face as potential or 
actual mothers, wives, homemakers. 
Women and men alike need decent 
standards of light, air and safety. In 
addition, a woman worker may often 
face problems growing out of special 
conditions such as pregnancy, mother- 
hood, housework and child care. Certain 
chemicals with which she works may 
prove more poisonous to her than to 
the male worker. Certain mechanical 
operations and long hours upon her feet 
may bring pain and illness peculiar to 
her sex. It is part of the business of 
Women’s Bureaus to find this out and 
to do something about it. 

To Miss Swartz and the New York 
Bureau employers are coming constant- 
ly seeking advice as to how to reduce 
turnover among women workers; how 














to cut down the time lost by girls loafing in the dressing- 
rooms; asking aid in establishing a wage in relation to the cost 
of living; information on the best type of vacation policy. To 
the Bureau come the labor unions seeking information upon 
which to base their demands for shorter hours, higher pay 
and better working conditions. In a recent strike of the 
New York Paper Box Makers, the strongest argument pre- 
sented by the strikers lay in the figures of hours and wages 
in that industry collected two years before by Miss Swartz 
and her Bureau—figures which proved their claim that the 
women workers were badly underpaid. Girls just out of 
school come here, seeking advice and vocational guidance, girls 
and women come regularly to report violations of the state 
labor codes on the part of their employers. 


constant use of the Women’s Bureau. At the request 

of the Compensation Board a study was recently made 
of the social and economic effects of work-accidents to women. 
Studies of hygienic conditions in candy factories, of the em- 
ployment of women in the five-and-ten-cent stores, of the 
telephone industry, of steam laundries, have all done their 
part in the education of both public and worker and have 
remedied many of the evils found to exist. 


O THER divisions of the State Labor Department make 


By Lewis W. Hine for the Western Electric Co. 
A madonna of the machine protected from accident by the wire screen to her left 
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One of the most popular studfes 
made by the Bureau was its ‘First 
Principles of Industrial Seating and 
Posture,’ which appeared in 192], 
Intelligent employers clamored for 
it, realizing that comfortable work. 
ers meant increased output and less 
labor turnover. This matter of 
seating for women workers has been 
a sore spot in industrial welfare. 
Too often the employer has believed 
that once he provided seats of any 
kind further complaints of fatigue 
were unreasonable. But the Wom. 
en’s Bureau pointed out that con- 
tinuous sitting in the wrong kind 
of seat may be just as injurious and 
tiring as having no seat at all. In 
one factory, where the stools pro- 
vided were too high for the work 
table, almost all the girls suffered 
from backaches and pains in the chest 
from leaning over. A too-wide seat 
may keep a girl sitting at tension on 
the edge of her chair, even if a back 
is provided. As a result of this in- 
vestigation, a type of chair was rec- 
ommended for industrial uses which 
seemed to fit all the requirements ot 
the feminine body, but the part-tfme 
sitting, part-time standing position 
was recommended by the Bureau as 
the ideal standard for industrial 
women. 

Perhaps the most important piece 
of work done by the Bureau since 
its inauguration was its analysis of 
what a million and a half working 
women in the state are doing, pub- 
lished as a bulletin called ““Women 
Who Work.” 

Using the United States Census 
figures as applied to the state of 
New York, the investigators traced 
the progress of women in industry 
during the past ten years—their 
drift through domestic service to 
factory, through factory to office, 
through office to profession. They 
found that domestic service, woman’s first great field of 
“gainful employment,” was rapidly losing ground before the 
lure of somewhat dubious independence offered by the mod- 
ern factory. For, while the number of working women in 
the state had increased nine per cent between 1910 and 1920, 
the number of “domestics” during that same decade had de- 
creased twenty-five per cent. Thousands of women were 
scattered through such unladylike occupations as plumbing, 
plastering, electrical work, undertaking and farm laboring. 
About ten thousand were listed in the metal trades. 

But while the domestic had moved forward to factory work, 
the former factory girl, or her younger sister, had also 
moved up a peg. By tens of thousands she was studying 
stenography, typing, filing—anything in fact that would af- 
ford entry into the magic realm of “office work’ and an 
escape from the factory world of her immigrant parents. 

And while the factory girl moved forward, the “office girl,” 
or her younger sister, was breaking into the professions and 
in the most unexpected places—banking, architecture, eng'- 
neering, as well as law and medicine. About eleven per cent 
of all the women workers of the state are in this professional 
group. It is with the largest group, the industrial workers 
that the Bureau is mostly concerned, however. Its report, in 
spite of the official coloring and statistical tables. is an epic 0 
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the wage-earning woman, a fascinating story of fem- 
inine adjustment to the industrial revolution. 

In her testimony before the State Industrial Sur- 
vey Commission, the head of the Bureau of Women 
in Industry said that the most pressing problem of 
women in industry, as seen through the light of her 
experience, was not protection, miscalled “discrimina- 
tion,” but exploitation. “If history tells us anything,” 
said Miss Swartz, “‘it tell us that in the earliest in- 
dustrial years, when there were no laws of any kind 
restricting labor, women were frightfully exploited. 
They worked long hours and received low wages. It 
is because women were the exploited class that laws 
governing their employment were put upon the stat- 
ute books. I am of the opinion that such laws have 
tended to increase woman’s capacity for work and 
have made her better equipped to compete with men. 
Proof of this lies in the fact that women in states 
where there are the best laws governing their em- 
ployment have higher wages, do a greater variety of 
work and are getting up into the executive class to a 
greater extent than in states where there are no spe- 
cial jaws.”” Miss Swartz also said that the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of industrial women each 
year disproved the claim of the “equal opportunists” 
that employers are afraid to hire women workers be- 
cause of the legal restrictions surrounding their hours 
of labor. 


NOTHER witness before the commission 
stressed the burden of heavy housework which 
so many women bear in addition to their jobs. 
He disclosed the fact that one large textile plant em- 
ploying many thousands of women did not open its 
doors until eleven o’clock on Monday mornings, in 
order that its housewife workers should have an op- 
portunity to do the family washing. No one sug- 
gested that the ironing be done by the husband. 
(Continued on page 39) 












Pastograblte by Lewis W. Hine 
(Above) The “homeworker,” whose wretchedly paid activities must be care- 
fully supervised, lest from her crowded and unsanitary tenement go garments 
and other objects that may carry disease and infection to the public. (Below) 
An old-fashioned type of flatwork ironer that is without the safety guard rec- 
ommended by the Woman’s Bureau to insure the protection of the worker 
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Editorially Speaking 


Courage at Geneva 


ECENT events must have restored any loss 

of faith in coming world peace that the near 

futility of the Disarmament Conference has 
occasioned. Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Foreign Min- 
ister, startled the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and indeed the whole world, by the announcement, on 
September 9, that Germany was now ready to accept 
the Compulsory Arbitration clause of the World 
Court of Justice “‘and in solemn tones assured the 
Assembly that Germany would not only travel along 
the road of peace but would seek to be a pioneer in 
everything that pertains to peace.’”’ M. Briand, the 
world-famous Foreign Minister of France, was the 
first to reach him at the close of his address, but 
while these two great men, each with eyes alight 
and face glowing, were enthusiastically shaking hands, 
the entire Assembly gathered around them awaiting 
turns to greet the stanch little baldheaded German. 
This was the brave talk the League liked, and ap- 
parently every man of them wished he were authorized 
to speak the same words. 

M. Briand, the most eloquent of all League orators, 
was stirred to super-eloquence at a journalists’ lunch- 
eon that followed, declaring that “peace will triumph 
through the ages.” ‘The next morning he addressed 
the Assembly in ‘an impassioned oration,’ and as 
he declared “in vibrant tones” that “France, nailed 
to the bloody cross of a war that she had no desire 
to see repeated, wanted nothing but peace,” his 
auditors wept. The two speeches are ‘‘pronounced 
in League circles to be among the greatest contributions 
to world peace in history.” 

There is more to the story, for one great man en- 
couraging, leading, inspiring the work of the League 
from the beginning, was no longer there. Lord Robert 
Cecil had resigned because he disagreed with his 
country’s attitude on disarmament. When two men 
are brave enough to make the pronouncements of 
Ministers Stresemann and Briand, and a third man 
resigns his high post because his nation does not move 
fast enough, let no one lose faith in the future triumph 
of peace. Rather let him give prayerful thanks for 
all that is and let him pray still more urgently that 
an American leader may arise as unafraid as those 
of Germany, France and England, in order that our 
nation too may be led to adopt M. Briand’s proposed 
motto for “all the countries of earth, peace—peace by 
and through arbitration.”—C. C. C. 


~ % % 


Learn to Be Gentlemen! 


HE revolutionary changes in the standards of 
women which have taken place during the past 
ten years, like all revolutions, have brought cer- 
tain evils in their train. Women’s new freedom has 
given them release from the discomfort and damage of 





tight clothing; it has encouraged them to develop their 
bodies and their talents; but in reaching out for 
equality with men some women are overlooking certain 
restrictions on which gentlemen prided themselves. 

Modesty used to be a virtue for both gentlemen and 
ladies. 
suits so abbreviated that if men had worn them ten 
years ago they would have been ordered off the beach. 
In 1910 it was illegal for a woman to be seen on the 
street in pants. ‘Today, women wear them not only 
for hiking and for sport, but everywhere, and fre- 
quently either through carelessness or ignorance they 
wear them so that they appear not only grotesque but 
objectionable. 

Profanity before women or public discussions of the 
intimacies and vulgarities of life were not considered 
gentlemanly a short time ago. Now nothing is too 
profane or too vulgar for women not only to hear but 
to discuss. A gentleman used to ask a lady if she 
objected to smoking. Women smokers rarely ask such 
a question, but puff their cigarettes carelessly in the 
face of any neighbor. Women invade the smoking- 
rooms of men where gentlemen hesitate to intrude in 
a women’s room. They fill the toilet-rooms of hotels 
and Pullman cars with smoke without regard to the 
sensibilities of other women. 

As one man, himself a believer in freedom and 
equality, puts it: ““Too many women have forgotten 
how to be ladies and have not yet learned how to be 
gentlemen!” 


So ~ % 


Wheeler and Prohibition 


HEN Wayne Wheeler, long-time counsel for 

the Anti-Saloon League, died, the press of the 

country, with remarkable unanimity, praised 
his consistency, fairness and devotion, and many an 
anti-prohibition paper pronounced him, unreservedly, 
a great man. It would have rejoiced his soul could 
he have heard some of the compliments and apprecia- 
tions poured forth with evident sincerity from all parts 
of the country. Between the editorial lines of praise. 
however, here and there one reads an expression of 
relief that “the watchdog is no more,” “Congress is 
released from its leash,” and “the Volstead Act will 
now be quickly amended” and perchance the dire “‘scan- 
dalous oppression of the Eighteenth Amendment” 
itself may be removed. One great daily observes 
a “definite turn against prohibition.” In this con- 
nection it is well to remember two obvious facts: 
1. Federal prohibition won because a vast pro- 
portion of the country had been secured to it by 
referendum in local option and later by state action. 
One hears of none of these territories, townships, 
towns, counties, states, repudiating prohibition, and if 
Congress is held in a prohibition leash it has been 
these constituencies, not Wayne Wheeler or any other 
man, who has held it. 2. No newspaper, orator or 
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citizen who has advocated prohibition appears to have 
changed his mind, and no opponent is a new recruit; 
instead he is only an unconverted old opponent. 

It would seem to the onlooker that this is another 
case of the irresistible meeting the immovable. Pro- 
hibition is here, however, and quite clearly holds in 
line the forces which brought it. The opposition ap- 
pears a bit too optimistic—C. C. C. 


% ~ % 


The Wrong Kind of Amertcanization 


OR some of us in this generation Randolph 

Bourne wrecked the theory of the melting-pot. 

The glowing patriotism of his “Transnational 
America” gave us a new vision of what America might 
be—a land to which all the peoples of the earth con- 
tribute something of their own culture and life and 
color, not a place where aliens are run through a 
mill into a standardized preconceived pattern. Un- 
fortunately this is the popular notion. A Supreme 
Court justice, in New York City, has recently ruled 
that the fiesta of San Giovanni di Vizzini is a “noisy, 
fanatical and grotesquely superficial display,” and there- 
fore is forbidden. The rare American who has 
stumbled into one of these street festivals in honor of 
an Italian saint may well take exception to the judge’s 
ruling. An Italian saint’s fiesta, as one sees it on the 
crowded streets of “Little Italy,” is gay and pictur- 
esque and charming. Red, white and green banners 
and ribbons, balloons for sale, pushcarts gay with 
strings of nuts and bright striped candy, music, incense, 
lighted candles carried by little girls in white make an 
unforgetable picture—and one which our country- 
men gladly travel all the way to the Old World to 
see. Why not welcome it here—grateful for the color 
and gayety that can, mixed with an often genuine re- 
ligious reverence, brighten the drab restraint of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization? 


So ~ So 


Misplaced Patriotism 


WO women named DuBois live in neighboring 

New Jersey towns. One is a teacher of civics 

in the Woodbury high school. During an in- 
terval in her teaching career she had studied and lec- 
tured on the causes of war, and as a result she brought 
into the high school interesting speakers on such sub- 
jects. Also she formed in her school a group of the 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 

All this excited certain fellow citizens who use 
catchwords, such as Red, Subversive, Bolshevik, with a 
free and highly indiscriminate hand. They were much 
troubled about the poor “duped” teacher. As a re- 
sult of a D. A. R. meeting at which her Fellowship 
group was attacked, Mrs. DuBois agreed to discon- 
tinue it. Later, posts of the American Legion and 
Sons of the American Revolution wrote to the Board 
of Education attacking her as a member of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
and a “dangerous person.” A member of the Board 
asked her to resign—quietly. When he admitted that 
the Board had nothing against her as either teacher or 
person, she refused, claiming the protection of a state 
law which forbids dismissal except on charges. Her 
contract was held up. Presently, as rumors continued, 











she asked for a public hearing. The Board asked the 
Legion for charges—and the Legion, lacking proof, de- 
cided to drop the whole matter. But in the evi- 
dence which the teacher was allowed to see there was 
the charge, made by a woman, that Mrs. DuBois, at 
a national convention of the W. I. L. P. F., had voted 
for the slacker’s oath. 

At this point enter the other Mrs. DuBois, who lives 
in Bayonne. Hearing what was going on, she tele- 
graphed the Board of Education that it was she who 
had attended the convention and spoken on the oath- 
BUT spoken and voted AGAINST it. The teacher was 
exonerated, reélected, yet—and here is the choice touch 
—when it came time for the normal increase in 
salary, she was passed by because her reputation was 
damaged! 

Comment would add nothing to that simple, as- 
tounding fact. One can only gasp with incredulous 
indignation at one more instance of what is happening 
in the name of patriotism. 


~ % % 


Alimony Where Alimony Is Due 


OMETHING ominous for gold-digging divorcées 
S happened recently. In Los Angeles a certain cat- 
tleman applied for alimony. He had, he told the 
court, given all his money to his wife. Now he was 
moneyless and couldn’t find employment. Whereupon 
the Judge awarded him alimony of $50 a month for 
four months and his wife had to pay the attorney and 
court costs. This looks like the beginning of an 
“equality” away overdue. If the precedent is fol- 
lowed, it won’t take the woman who makes a pro- 
fession of alimony long to become cautious, lest the 
tables turn too readily. 


*~ So ~ 


Applying the Single Standard 
LITTLE story from Missouri holds a sturdy 


moral. Miss Tiera Farrow, who _ recently 
presided as judge pro tem over a municipal court 
in Kansas City, had to deal with a group of women 
charged with prostitution. She discharged them be- 
cause the men involved had not been arrested, too, 
and ordered the police thereafter to bring in all the 
offenders. “My theory with reference to equal justice 
between men and women is this,” she says: “Treat 
them alike; if men and women are guilty of some 
crime, punish both; but if one is freed, why not the 
other?” 
Of course she is right. Immoral relations are not 
a one-sided affair, and punishment should not be one- 
sided either, as too often it has been. Such a policy, 
rigorously applied, would no doubt go farther toward 
solving this social problem than any other method. 


~ *~ % 


A Scarecrow 
A tc these aviation tragedies teach at least one 


lesson: the folly of the alarmists who have been 

trying to make us believe that we are in immi- 
nent danger of being invaded by a huge fleet of air- 
ships from Japan. 


The Pacific Ocean is still an efficient barrier.—A.S.B. 
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The Naval Disarmament Conference — Why Did It Fail? 


NE of the difficulties which confront any discussion 
O of the late Naval Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
is the fact that most of us employ so carelessly the 
terms ‘English’ and “American,” as though public opinion 
in each country were united and responsible for a definite 
policy in world affairs. Nothing is further from the truth. 
Just as very important sections of public opinion in this 
country are critical of our own foreign policy, so in England 
an important public opinion is very critical of British foreign 
policy. Yet we should be zealous to unite ourselves with 
that public opinion in England on which we must depend if 
better world understanding is to be reached. 

The ideal—or idea—which is the basis of the League 
of Nations is that peace can often be brought about by the 
submission of international difficulties to Public Opinion and 
to Arbitration. This is essentially a democratic idea. The 
ideal—or idea—of the British Empire, which preceded the 
League of Nations, conceived of world difficulties settled by 
intelligent force. In its day it was a very noble ideal. It 
assumed that the British civil servant should rule distant and 
backward peoples for their own good. 

The ideal of the British Empire and the ideal of the 
League of Nations are not easily reconciled. ‘The former is 
an essentially aristocratic survival in a democratic world. Its 
British supporters tend to confine the League of Nations 
ideal of international justice to European affairs. It also 
presents to Americans an ideal of profitable paternalism 
backed by force to which many respond with unexpected 
enthusiasm. 

Why are these generalizations important today? Because 
they largely explain the failure of the Naval Disarma- 
ment Conference. Lord Jellicoe frankly expounded a 
thesis of British naval control of the seas. He was indig- 
nant because during the war certain German ships were able 
to navigate. He demanded the ability to rule the seas by 
British force and in the meantime to secure vessels sufficient 
to protect the food line and, further, to insure a universal 
blockade of neutrals in war. 

Again, Sir Austen Chamberlain advised in the seclusion 
of the Imperial Conference that the British Dominions should 
enter into no treaties containing arbitration clauses. 

Nevertheless, we must see the beam in our own eye before 
demanding that the British extract the mote from theirs. 
It is blind for Americans to blame the British Government 
now in power for its devotion to an aristocratic and auto- 
cratic world when our Caribbean plans, our changed 
attitude toward the Philippines, and our Latin-American 
policies are so similar in spirit. 

The Naval Disarmament Conference has been a failure. 
The American delegation was instructed to secure a restriction 
of cruiser, submarine and destroyer building, etc. But this 
was limitation and not disarmanent. The Conference found 





itself confronted by demands on the part of the British 
navy so large as to astound public opinion in England when 
they were divulged. A Swiss journalist voices the astonish- 
ment of Europe in saying: “Only compulsory arbitration can 
make the problem of disarmament soluble and so long as 
Anglo-Saxons refuse arbitration, peace and disarmament are 
very remote. It is the Anglo-Saxon powers which called the 
Naval Disarmament Conference and which brought about its 
failure.” 

Lord Cecil has resigned from the Cabinet in protest against 
the English position. He writes: “I believe that a general 
reduction and limitation of armaments are essential to the 
peace of the world, and that on that peace depends not only 
the existence of the British Empire, but that of European 
civilization itself. It follows that I regard the limitation of 
armaments as by far the most important public question of 
the day.” 

An English Labor man has written: “If this Conference 
had set to work with a general and obligatory treaty of arbi- 
tration as its starting-point, the calculations in which both 
sides indulged would have been as nonsensical as they are 
indecent.” 

The world is entering upon a stage of evolution where 
government once said to derive its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ‘can only derive them from that source. 
The governed have become permanently self-conscious. They 
actually do give or withhold their consent. 

Both British and Americans may put their faith in that 
large and growing democratic opinion in both countries 
which seeks an ordered international world of justice and 
peace and which intends not only to seek peace but to insure 
it. It believes in the union of arbitration and disarmament. 

—RutH Morean. 


“And Take Your Places in the Box” 


Another story of jury service. This time it is Gladys Harrison, 
executive secretary of the National League, who tells of her inform- 
ing experience in a police court in the District of Columbia. 

HE mid-July term—in the police court—District of 

i Columbia. The clerk had called the roll of the citi- 

zens drawn for jury service, and we now stood before 

the judge—eight women and perhaps seventy men. In my 

hand I held the summons which had been served upon me 
two weeks earlier in League headquarters. 

“First of all,” said His Honor, “I would explain to the 
women present that while the law provides for jury service 
by women it does not compel you to serve. Therefore those 
of you who wish to be excused, please come forward.” 

The bright-faced girl in the blue dress whom I had secretly 
selected as my companion in jury service was the first to step 
forward. Others followed—seme after obvious hesitation. I 
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learned later that two ot them had really wanted to serve 
but felt too ignorant and timid to remain when being excused 
was made to seem “the proper thing.” The men on either 
side of me nudged me. ‘You're supposed to step up now,” 
they explained indulgently. As I stood my ground (it was 
only later that I found that one other woman had also, as 
she expressed it, “stuck it out’) I felt, just for a moment, 
flushed, stubborn and conspicuous. 

It was the only time during my two weeks’ service when 
1 felt the Jeast embarrassment. I did not have the experience 
which two women on the grand jury were reported to have 
had in the same period, when the foreman suggested to them 
that they be excused for the afternoon because gross and 
unpleasant testimony was to be presented. Undoubtedly a 
case having testimony of that character was one in which 
women jurors were particularly needed. 

An optional jury law is a law which makes it hard, not 
easy, for women to serve. It is a law which inflicts embar- 
rassment where none exists. Whatever may be said of the 
practical advantage of having a few women serve on juries 
on special terms, I am convinced that from the standpoint 
of principle an optional law is worse than no law at all. 
Instead of recognizing women as citizens in the full sense, 
prepared to deal responsibly with the realities of the commu- 
nity’s business—the only basis on which anybody should be 
allowed on a jury—it recognizes them as a sort of citizen 
at sufferance or at pleasure. - 

I enjoyed jury service—despite a thermometer rising over 
ninety, despite the crowded conditions of Washington’s inade- 
quate police court building, despite the fact that I was allowed 
to serve on only four cases! It is very easy to challenge 
women when there are only two on a panel, and—rightly 
or wrongly—attorneys for the defense in liquor cases usually 
do challenge them. If I had not had an opportunity of sit- 
ting for many hours in the main police court where cases 
were being dispatched by the court without a jury—assault, 
carrying of concealed weapons, unpaid board bills, fornica- 
tion, threatening to kill, petty theft—I should be tempted to 
believe our courts are occupied 
with nothing except liquor cases. 

As it is, I recommend to any 
one seriously interested in study- 
ing prohibition and its enforce- 
ment not to neglect the aspect 
which our courts reveal. 

See for yourself the evils rising 
from the liquor traffic. 

Study at first hand, as I had the 
opportunity to do, the sinister evi- 
dences of a criminal industry, the 
burden upon the enforcement ma- 
chinery, the danger to life and 
limb of the honest and courageous, 
the corruption of the weak, the per- 
jury of overzealous informers, the 
difficulty of securing witnesses and 
the incredible psychology of “good 
men and true” in the revealing dis- 
cussions of the jury room. 

I came away from police court, 
grateful for an intorming experi- 
ence, with a heightened respect for 
the authorities of law enforce- 
ment—police officers, court officials 
and judges alike—and, above all, 
impressed with the tremendous 
need for an intelligent interest on 
the part of voters in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

—G.apys Harrison. 


A new photograph of Miss Marguerite M. Wells—a 
National League director, president of the Minnesota 
League, and a life trustee of Smith College. 
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Women at the Honolulu Institute 


One of the seven women in the United States delegation to the 
Honolulu Institute of Pacific Relations was an official representa- 
tive of the National League of Women Voters. Mrs. William G. 
Hibbard reviews the part women played in the Institute deliberations. 


F THE one hundred and thirty-six members of the 
() second biennial Institute of Pacific Relations held in 

Honolulu in July, twenty-five were women. There 
were others admitted to the round-table discussions although 
given no part in them. They, for the most part, were wives 
and daughters of members. 

Seven of the forty-three American delegates were women. 
They were educators and members of organizations inter- 
ested in reform and, therefore, were in a position to distrib- 
ute the findings of the various conferences as well as to make 
contributions to the program. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
spoke for the United States at the opening of the Institute 
when each of the ten countries ‘participating presented an 
analysis of its problems, aspirations and policies. Miss Com- 
stock, president of Radcliffe College, Miss Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, and Miss Grace Abbott, 
head of the United States Children’s Bureau, were among 
those who took frequent part in the discussions at the morn- 
ing round tables and the evening open forums. The subjects 
considered were the present Chinese situation, emigration and 
immigration, mandates, missions, population and food supply, 
industralization, communications and international education 
for the general public. 

There were a number of outstanding women in the Chi- 
nese delegation. Among them were Mrs. C. F. Wang, for- 
merly dean of women at Canton Christian College; Mrs. 
Neu, who, with her husband, is visiting the great occidental 
medical centers on behalf of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Sophia Zen, of the University of Peking, a 
frequent and lucid speaker who won the reputation of being 
fully as modern as any of our most modern women. Miss 
Hoshino, acting president of the Tsuda Women’s College in 
Tokio, was one of the four Jap- 
anese women members. Mrs. 
MacGregor Mills joined less fre- 
quently in the discussions than did 
her brother, Sir Frederick Whyte, 
both of the British delegation, but 
she was no less sound in her state- 
ments. While not as expert in 
publicity or international law, or 
government in the making, or food 
supply, or missions, as were Ches- 
ter Rowell, George Grafton Wil- 
son, Lionel Curtis, Dr. Nasu of 
Japan, or Dr. Hume of Yale-in- 
China, these women had a broad 
knowledge of conditions, and their 
desire to find a solution for prob- 
Iems in the Pacific was most 
earnest. 

These group discussions by men 
and women chosen not by govern- 
ments but by branches of the In- 
stitutes in the various countries, 
may well prove the means of ar- 
riving at minimum agreements on 
which further agreements for bet- 
ter understanding between people 
of different races and culture can 
be built. This was the belief of 
those taking part in this 1927 In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 
Susan F. Hipsarp. 
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The W. C. T. U. Convention 


ORE than 3,000 delegates at- 

tended the Fifty-third Annual 
Convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which 
was held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
from August 25 to 31. These delegates, 
representing 600,000 voting members of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, gave a clear answer to all new 
proposals for dealing with the liquor 
question by adopting as their slogan 
“Prohibition is the best method.” The 
delegates were urged to take an active 
part in the political activities of their 
respective parties and they united on a 
platform to secure dry nominees of all 
parties, to support dry candidates when 
nominated, and to get out the entire 
dry vote at all elections. Enforce- 
ment, they agreed, should be placed 
in the hands of the undoubted friends 
of prohibition. 

Mrs. Frances P. Parks, of Evanston, 
Illinois, resigned as corresponding sec- 
retary after nineteen years of loyal 
work. Her report showed 170,000 new 
members for the past year. Mrs. Anna 
Marden DeYo, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was elected to take her place. 
All the other officers were re-elected. 
They are: Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Brook- 
lyn, New York, president; Mrs. Ida 
B. Wise Smith, Des Moines, Iowa, vice- 
president; Mrs. Margaret C. Munns, 
Evanston, Illinois, treasurer; Mrs. Sara 
H. Hoge, Lincoln, Virginia, recording 
secretary; and Mrs. Nelle G. Burger, 
Springfield, Missouri, assistant recording 
secretary. 


Visiting Nurse Service Week 


HE Visiting Nurse Service of the 

Henry Street Settlement, New 
York, is inaugurating “Visiting Nurse 
Service Week” on October 24. Un- 
like most “Weeks,” this one is not 
launched for the purpose of money rais- 
ing, but merely to inform the people 
of the city of the graduate nurse staff 
of Visiting Nurses which is maintained 
to give bedside care to those who are 
ill in their homes. ‘Twenty-two centers 
are maintained, as well as clinics where 
mothers come for advice as to the care 
of their children. Each afternoon and 
evening of Visiting Nurse Service Week 
will be devoted to a different function, 
such as a live baby exhibit, planned to 








Tyo Araki 


show what the nurse is doing in the 
city and what she can be called on to do. 
The Henry Street Nurse has carried 
her technique and methods to every 
country in the world. More than forty- 
eight countries have been represented on 
the staff of the Visiting Nurse Service. 
Various hospitals which send _ their 
student nurses to Henry Street for their 
field training and Columbia Uni- 
versity, which gives its theoretical train- 
ing in the School of Nursing, cooperate. 
QO well reached a memorable mile- 
- stone: her seventieth birthday. 
Seventy years—we’re sure she began 
very young—filled with service to noble 
liberal causes. As everyone knows, this 
daughter of pioneer suffragists was for a 
long time the brilliant editor of the 
Woman's Journal (now the Woman 


Citizen), which her father and mother 
founded. 


A. S. B. 
N September 14 Alice Stone Black- 


CALENDAR 


Family Life in America Today, a Three-Day 
Conference on Social Work, Buffalo, New 
York—October 2-5. 

The Annual Regional Conference on Social 
Hygiene, Kansas City, Missouri—October 
10, 11, 12. 

Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 
—October 17-21. 

Biennial Convention of the National Council 
rs Women, New York City—December 
-11, 


A Heroine From Japan 


JAPANESE heroine of the earth- 

quake four years ago, Iyo Araki, 
Superintendent of Nurses at St. Luke's 
International Hospital in Tokio, has 
come to this country with three members 
of her staff, on fellowships from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for a_ year’s 
. study of nursing methods. Miss Araki 
—or Araki San, as she is known in 
Japan—was on duty when the hospital 
collapsed. Working quickly she directed 
the rescue of the 110 patients from the 
wreckage, which soon burst into flames, 
and had them carried to the concrete 
foundations of the new hospital which 
were near by. Here, surrounded by fire 
for more than five hours, Araki San and 
her helpers worked steadily to protect 
the patients. Tents were made of 
blankets and these were kept moist by 
rainwater gathered with the aid of a 
dilapidated dishpan from the pools 
which had formed in the excavations. 
Not one patient in the hospital died. 


A Diplomat Resigns 
ISS LUCILE ATCHERSON, 


formerly Third Secretary of our 
Legation in Panama, has recently re- 
signed from the diplomatic service for 
the very “personal reason’ of marriage. 
For two and a half years Miss Atcher- 
son was at Berne as Third Secretary 
to our Legation in Switzerland. She 
is a graduate of Smith College and from 
1918 to 1921 served as General Sec- 
retary to the American Committee for 
Devastated France. 

Miss Atcherson’s resignation leaves 
Miss Pattie Field, of Denver, the only 
woman in our foreign diplomatic serv- 
ice. Miss Field is now Vice Consul at 


Amsterdam. Another woman, Miss 
Frances FE. Willis, has been commis- 


sioned as a foreign service officer and 
directed to report for the foreign 
service school which gives appointees the 
requisite training before they are as- 
signed to a post. 


English Songs and Dances 
HIS fall Mrs. May Elliot Hobbs, 


English musician and rural social 
worker, is coming to America to give a 
series of lectures on English farm life 
with special reference to its artistic side 
—the old country dances, folk songs, 
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ballads and cottage gardens. Mrs. 
Hobbs was a close friend and ardent 
supporter of the late Cecil Sharp, col- 
lector of English Folk Songs and 
Dances, and had her musical training 
at Weimar and Munich under Bernard 
Stavenhagen, the famous pupil of Liszt. 
She lives now in her husband’s home 
at Kelmscott, in the Manor House, re- 
nowned for the reason that William 
Morris rented it and lived there some 
years of his busy life. 


Dr. Chloe Owings in New Post 
OMETHING new under the sun 


a woman’s appointment to an 
associate professorship as Director of 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene on the 
staff of a great university. The woman 
is Dr. Chloe Owings, whose story the 
Citizen told a few menths ago, from her 
girlhood days on a Nebraska farm up, 
via the Sorbonne, to a high position in the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
The school is the University of Minne- 
sota, and the unique thing about the 
project is that it represents a cooperation 
of the university with the Women’s 
Cooperative Alliance of Minneapolis, 
which has for ten years carried on a 
social hygiene program for parents. Two 
years ago a gift was made by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., for study of the 
materials, methods and technique used 
by the Alliance. Dr. Owings’ appoint- 
ment is the result. She will have the 
cooperation of the trained workers of the 
Alliance and their material as a sort of 
laboratory. Instead of lecturing, this 
professor will write a text-book and start 
a training school. 
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Tsadora Duncan 


| HE curtain had gone slowly 

down. A phlegmatic British au- 

dience, apparently unstirred, must 
at least have been astonished when their 
beloved Ellen Terry sprang to her feet 
and cried out: “Do you realize what 
you are looking at? Do you under- 
stand that this is the most incomparably 
beautiful dancing in the world? Do 
you appreciate what this woman is doing 
for you—bringing back the lost beauty 
of the old world of art?” 

“This woman” was Isadora Duncan. 
To thousands she has truly brought back 
into their lives a lost beauty. As no 
other dancer who ever lived, she inter- 
preted the music of the great composers. 
A supreme artist, a magnificent teacher, 
a great humanitarian, Isadora Duncan 
lived her life outside conventions, and 
when heads wagged, exclaimed—‘‘Why 
am I hounded and tortured? I want 
to write about my art and everybody 
insists on talking about my body.” That 
body she used so beautifully for the de- 
light of multitudes is still now, for on 
September 14th Miss Duncan was killed 


in an automobile accident at Nice. 


A Salt Lake City Candidate 


HE only woman among seventeen 

candidates, on October 25 Mrs. 
James H. Wolfe will seek nomina- 
tion in the primaries for the post of 
commissioner in Salt Lake City. Four 
commissioners will be nominated, and 
from these on November 8 two will be 
chosen, who, with the mayor, will gov- 
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ern a city of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Mrs. Wolfe, formerly president 
of the local League of Women Voters, 
was for ten years chief clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State and recording 
secretary of the State Board of Exam- 
iners. In the latter position she audited 
claims against the state, issued state 
highway and other bond issues, had 
charge of issuing land patents, etc. She 
is the first woman seeking election to the 
Salt Lake City Commission. 





oAsk Our 


COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


Directed by Ida Clyde Clarke 


EGINNING with the November number the Woman 
Citizen will conduct a new department with a new 
idea behind it. In simple, concise terms the Woman Citizen 
Cooperative Service is prepared to answer the questions of 
the intelligent woman of today on matters of citizenship, 
government, child welfare, politics, home economics, social 
hygiene, health, recreation, education or other community 
problems which touch her life and upon which she needs 
advice and help. 


Replies By Relay 


HIS service is under the skilled direction of Ida Clyde 

Clarke, who is known to women from coast to coast. 
And the novel feature of the plan is the cooperation of lead- 
ing national organizations, each an authority in its field, to 
provide expert information. Each question will be relayed 
to the organization dealing with that particular subject, for 
direct answer. Mrs. Clarke’s department will be based on 
the most widely helpful questions and answers. The co- 
operating agencies thus far enrolled are: 


EDERAL Children’s Bureau and Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, Bureau of Home Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, National Women’s Trade Union 
League, Women’s National Republican Club, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, National Illiteracy Crusade, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, International Association 
of Policewomen, Child Study Association of America, 
American Social Hygiene Association, American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, National League of Women Voters, 
National Municipal League, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing 


Open for Business 


In order that our question box may be full of inquiries for 
discussion, please take stock of all the things that you want 
to know (other than purely personal questions or those in- 
volving answers in terms of products) and “ask us another” 
and another, and another. Send a stamped return envelope. 
Write “Cooperative Service” on your letter to us. 


“From Those Who Know to Those Who Need” 











THE WomMaN CITIZEN 


The BOOKSHELF 


HERE are books that render all 

one’s adjectives futile, one’s 

choicest phrases inadequate. High 
praise pales before the solid fact ot the 
book's accomplishment, and words are 
reduced to a stark statement that such 
a volume exists, and that it is worth 
reading. Of that rare company is “The 
Grandmothers.” It was written by 
Glenway Wescott, and it was awarded 
the Harper prize for 1927. 

The book deals with the lives of a 
family which went out to Wisconsin in 
the early days and bought land from the 
Government, land that was more beau- 
tiful than fertile. Its people are mid- 
dle class, sensitive Americans, rather in- 
articulate, proud inherently, rather than 
for any reason of wealth or education, 
conscious of failure, yet never defeated. 
Their stories, seen through the eyes of 
Alwyn, a boy who is of this generation, 
make the book. 

It is so real that one who has roots 
among the same type of people quarrels 
with details, and sets up interiors of the 
kind, but differing in color of wallpaper 
or pattern of upholstery. It has great 
charm. a sensitiveness so sharp it almost 
hurts, delicacy and strength, a deep ap- 
preciation of the part played in the set- 
tling of America by people simple to 
the point of anonymity, yet responsible 
for the color of the country. 

Structurally, the book is unique. It 
is called a novel, which only means that 
it is fiction written in prose. No broad 
stream of plot ties it together, no arti- 
ficial mold distorts its characters. It 
is rather a section of life, in shape like 
the palm of a hand, with the boy AI- 
wyn and the old homestead in the palm, 
and the lives of its people raying out 
like fingers. 

Glenway Wescott was born twenty- 
seven years ago in Kewaskum, Wiscon- 
sin. In 1924 he published “The Apple 
of the Eye,” which discerning critics 
recognized as fine though the public ap- 
parently has yet to discover its greatness. 

—M. A. 


SUALLY it is a man who holds 

his love life incidental to his career 
or his art. In “Folly’s Handbook,’ a 
woman, a noted opera singer, quite de- 
liberately cultivates her talent for 
“getting what she wants without paying 
for it.” That talent is but one of Rachel 
Chandos’ gifts—a glorious voice, beauty, 
dazzling success in her art, the adula- 
tion of the public, the admiration of her 


friends, the devotion of her lover—all 
these are hers as a matter of course. And 
apparently the least of these to her is 
Mark Ireton’s love. Their rare and 
furtive meetings do not satisfy the man. 
To him passion is in itself a creative 
force—‘it enables people to live.” He 
wants to marry Rachel. But even more 





Mary Agnes Hamilton 


than marriage he wants his love of her 
to become part of her life—not an inci- 
dent in it. 

Here is a theme worn threadbare, but 
given interest by conversation notably 
well done, by the fact that most of the 
characters come alive, and by the 
author’s modern twist of reversing the 
roles of the sexes. The author, by the 
way, is Mary Agnes Hamilton, an 
Englishwoman already known as a critic 
and as the writer of several books be- 
sides this. 


T isn’t often that one can find a 

book that will be helpful to girls 
from thirteen to eighteen and at the 
same time find favor with this critical 
young audience. “Girls Who Did,” by 
Helen Ferris, editor of the American 
Girl, and Virginia Moore, is both a 
vocational guide book for girls who 
“want to do something” and an enter- 
taining account of how some nineteen 
women climbed to the top of the ladder 
in careers. 





The authors have not stressed the 
point of unusual genius in these success- 
ful women, though some are_ world- 
famous. Rather they have emphasized 
the bent toward a special kind of work 
that each one had from childhood and 
the persistence that each showed in fol- 
lowing this bent. There is, for instance, 
the girl who liked sports and became 
director of physical education at a large 
university, the girl who loved books and 
became the head of the Children’s De- 
partment of the New York Public 
Library, the girl who had a knack with 
clothes and became a distinguished de- 
signer. All, in the skillful hands of the 
authors, become everyday human beings 
who have met with the usual dose of 
failures and hard knocks and whose suc- 
cess is stimulating to any youngster with 
a will to win. 


PPROPRIATELY named is the 

gay and varied collection of short 
stories that Sophie Kerr has brought out 
under the title “Confetti.” 

The first quarter of the book, headed 
“Greedy,” deals with food — and such 
food! Each noun, adjective and verb 
is a delicacy that melts in your mouth. 
If you read on an empty stomach, you'll 
be famished before dinner time, and if 
you've finished dinner, you'll be dissat- 
isfied with any mere steak and French 
fried potatoes you’ve eaten when you 
consider the super-spreads that are put 
before you. 

In the next sections, called “Women” 
and “In America,” Miss Kerr is at her 
cleverest. Here you will meet shop 
girls, bell hops, chauffeurs, stenogra- 
phers, apartment dwellers—a large sec- 
tion of the great American public whose 
everyday lives furnish romance for 
blithe, entertaining stories. The fourth 
section, entitled “Country,” goes to 
prove that the author is quite as much at 
home in fields and orchards as on the 
“sidewalks of New York.” 

Most emphatically, Miss Kerr’s col- 
lection refutes any sad-eyed author who 
assures you his own works are much too 
good to find an audience with editors. 
These stories are thoroughly commer- 
cial, all have happy endings, and most 
of them are sentimental. But no author 
can deride such sparkling dialogue, such 
shrewd character drawing, or such skill- 
ful, artistic workmanship. Whether 
you're high-brow or low-brow, commut- 
ing or convalescing, you'll enjoy “Con- 
fetti.” 
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Age’ holds more genuine stim- 
ulus to thought and action than a ton 
of so-called “‘inspirational’’ pamphlets. 
It is the effort of Edwin Avery Park, 
artist and architect, and professor of ar- 
chitecture and design at Yale Univer- 
sity, to igtroduce to each other modern 
art and modern life. Recognizing that 


“N ‘0 Backgrounds for a New 
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and 


_ CAREERS 


A study of one hundred women 
who are wives, mothers, home- 
makers and professional workers 


— 
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BY 
VIRGINIA MacMAKIN COLLIER 


published by the 
BUREAU OF 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


sold by the 
CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue 


Price, $1.00 




















Courtesy The Forum 


A New Book by 
Walter Lippmann 


| Men of 
| Destiny 
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tf “TIS book is, in effect, a review 
of the world of today... His 
} interest is directed toward the very 
> hi probl of people and his 
book is an exciting, entertaining, 
quite human document. Mr. 
Lippmann’s is a searching mind and 
one that canbe brilliantly analytical.”’ 
—Phila. Public Ledger 
“Like the surface of a deep, clear 
lake. Dive into it and you will come 
up refreshed, stimulated—your mind 
cleared of cobwebs.” —N. Y. World 
“If there is to be a new American 
liberalism, it will have to go a long 
way with Mr. Lippmann.” 
—N. Y. Times 
$2.50 


Autographed edition $5.00 
The Macmillan Co., New York } 
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the one, if it is valid, grows out of the 
other, he deplores the artificial chasm 
which exists between the daily round of 
skyscrapers and radio and automobile, 
and the attempts of artists and design- 
ers to put the essence of that round into 
terms of form and color. He talks in 
simple, everyday language of period fur- 
niture and modernistic silks, and on the 
way he makes stimulating comments on 
modern life. For people who have been 
interested in or irritated by Cézanne 
and Brancusi, Viennese designers and 
angular illustrators, here is a compre- 
hensive view of all sorts of modern 
artists. For people who have only a 
vague notion that crazy things are being 
put on paper and into buildings and on 
stages, here is an-explanation of what it 
is all about. It must be admitted that 
Mr. Park suffers the defect of his vir- 
tues. He explains so simply that he is 
verbose, he becomes so informal that he 
is sometimes as chaotic as his subject. 
But even as one longs to apply the blue 
pencil, he is saying things that are both 
interesting and important.—M. A. 


OSE YOUNG, editor of the 

Woman Citizen during some 
years of the suffrage campaign, has writ- 
ten another novel, this time a regular 
hold - your - attention - from - cover - 
to - cover mystery story, “Murder at 
Manson’s.” More, she has actually hit 
upon an entirely new method of treating 
the mystery. From page to page the 
mysterious criminal skips around strange 
corners and manages to keep out of 
sight, but in the end he is caught, 
pinned down, and justice is done to all 
concerned in a startling revelation. 
Lovers of detective stories will receive 
in this one an enjoyable thrill.—c. c. c. 


REMARKABLE combination of 

mystery and problem novel blend- 
ed together with a mixture of anthro- 
pology is “The Pallid Giant,” by Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes. Any one of the three 
themes would suffice for the thread upon 
which to string a good story, but these 
are so engagingly interwoven that noth- 
ing but the mystery story is observable 
until the end. Unique and strong. 


HE claim on the jacket of “What 

and Why in China,” by Paul Hutch- 
inson, that this small book is ‘easy to 
read and worth reading,” is wholly 
justified. Mr. Hutchinson, who has 
spent several years in China, knows his 
story well enough to tell it with lucid 
simplicity. A couple of hours’ reading 
will give the clear outline of China’s 
absorbing story from the fall of the 
Manchus in 1911 to this day, with all 
the strange Changs and Chengs and 
Yuans taking on personal meaning, and 
with most engagingly talkative maps 
thrown in. Mr. Hutchinson writes 
with informed sympathy for the new 


China. 














Vocational 
Handbook 


GIRLS WHO 
DID 


By HELEN FERRIS 


and 


VIRGINIA MOORE 


Illustrated 


“Fills a need,” says ANNE 
CARROLL MOORE of this book 
which the New York Times 
says “is written in a very whole- 
some spirit, and will be warmly 
welcomed to the libraries of 
all girls’ schools and_ girls’ 
clubs.” 


It is a “first aid” in planning 
a career. The interesting inter- 
views with remarkable women 
will serve as an inspiration and 
a guide. $2.50 


Published by DUTTON 


























A Guide Book 
on the Road to 
Success 


DO’S AND DON’TS 


FOR BUSINESS 
WOMEN 


By Helen Thompson, 
$1.00 


Do you want success? 
Then you will value the 
suggestions in this little 
book of dangers to avoid 
and hints to follow. It is 
| compiled from the experi- 
| ences of real business girls. 


A New Edition Revised 
With Much New Material 
Ready in the Fall 


Will THE WOMANS PRESS send 
600 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


this helpful little book to 
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NDER the title “Personal Hygiene 

for V omen,” Clelia Duer Mosher, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Personal 
Hygiene and Medical Adviser of 
Women at Stanford University, has 
written a new gospel of feminine health. 
“Being a woman is no reason for not be- 
ing perfectly well,” is Dr. Mosher’s 
slogan, and she proves her point. The 
chapters dealing with general hygiene, 
diet, fatigue, posture are helpful and in- 
teresting. But Dr. Mosher’s analysis of 
the causes of periodic incapacity and her 
well-tested suggestions for combating it 
are the core of the book. 





The Grandmothers. Harper, New York, 

1927. $2.50. 
Folly’s Handbook: 

York, 1927, $2.50. 


Girls Who Did: E. P. Dutton, New York, 


Harcourt Brace, New 


1927. $2.50. 

Confetti: Doran, New York, 1927. $2.00. 

New Backgrounds for a New Age. Har- 
court Brace, 1927. $5.00. 

Murder at Manson’s: John Day, New 
York, 1927. $2.00. 


The Pallid Giant: Fleming, Revell, New 
York, 1927. $2.00 

What and Why in China. Willett, Clark 
and Colby, Chicago, 1927, $1.00. 

Personal Hygiene for Women: 
University Press, 1927, $1.50. 
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THE FAIRHOPE EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 
MARIETTA JOHNSON, Director 
Object: To spread The Fairhope Idea in 


Education. 
Publications: The booklet of The Fairhope 
Idea in Education, price 25 cents. 
The News of The Pelcheye Idea in | 
Education. A quarterly sent to all 
members. 
Memberships: Active Member, $3 a year; 
Associate Member, $10 a year. 
New York Office 
159 East 33d Street, New York City | 
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Interior Decora ting 


LEARN AT HOME 


Practical, easy. Beautify your home 

—or become high-paid decorator. Prom- 
inent New York Decorators give personal 
instruction by mail. Free Book describes 
wonderful opportunities. Write today. 

National School of Interior Decorating 
Dept. 8410. 119 W. 57th St., New York City 





Pacifists 
(Continued from page 15) 


fall in all the standards of living that 
will immediately ensue, the women and 
children suffer far more than the men. 

That this ought not to be treated as 
an academic subject but a purely prac- 
tical one is proved by the results of the 
Limitations of Armament Conference 
in Washington in 1921-22. Our dele- 
gates did not realize the practical as- 
pects of it, and dealt with the matter 
at issue on a basis almost wholly emo- 
tional and pacifistic. “They did not seem 
even to realize that the other two ma- 
jor nations (Great Britain and Japan) 
had been allies for twenty years and 
were allies all the time the Conference 
was in session. 

The result was that America surren- 
dered to Great Britain her predomi- 
nance on the sea, and surrendered to 
Japan the right to defend the Philippine 
Islands. Of these two surrenders, the 
latter is the more important. The two 
together constitute a menace to our con- 
tinuance as a nation of the first class, for 
the reason that they put it into the 
power of two allies to bring on a war 
between us and Japan at any time con- 
venient to them. Japan has simply to 
capture the Philippine Islands. This 
would necessitate our sending our fleet 
and merchant marine to Asia. This, in 
turn, would leave the sea open to Brit- 
ain without a rival, enable her to sell 
merchandise and munitions to both sides, 
and become again the Mistress of the 
Sea—and establish Japan as the Great 
Britain of the Orient. 

Such an arrangement would not pre- 
vent our living a peaceful life within 
our own boundaries, but the terms of 
peace imposed upon us would surely re- 
strict our commerce on the sea, and 
thus terminate our career of material 
prosperity, and relegate us to a position 
like that of Holland. 

Possibly, the two allies may resist the 
temptation to do this. But we volun- 














and reason. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Woman’s Frank Appraisal | 


of Life and Sex 


THE RIGHT TO BE 
HAPPY 


By MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“A book in which is celebrated the marriage of instinct 
: Mrs. Russell writes with the courage, faith 
and clarity of a Utopian who is not so young as to be silly 
and not so old as to be tired.”—N. Y. World. 

$2.50 Wherever Books Are Sold 
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tarily and unnecessarily put it in their 
power to do so, by our pacifistic con- 
duct of the Conference. 

The Conference was essentially 3 
contest between pacifists and militarists, 
The militarists won, and the end is not 
yet. 

How completely they fooled the 
American delegates at that Conference 
was made clearer and clearer every day 
by the proceedings of the recent Confer- 
ence at Geneva. 

Will the American people profit by 
the experiences of those conferences? — 

Probably not: certainly not, if the 
American pacifists, together with the 
British-Japanese propagandists, can pre- 
vent it. 


The Rockford Club 
(Continued from page 20) 


fortable and beautiful auditorium for its 
week to week programs, and also fur- 
nishing the city with an adequate place 
for dramatic expression. It was, of 
course, necessary for the club to make 
its theatre self-supporting. As it was the 
only legitimate theatre in the city, for a 
time after it was built occasional road 
shows, rentals and a stock company or 
two brought us a meager income. Mean- 
while, we were learning the theatre 
game: the intricacies of booking shows, 
the problems of stage hands and musi- 
cians’ unions, the technique of advertis- 
ing, box-office management and how to 
deal with managers, good, bad and in- 
efficient. In the end we took over the en- 
tire enterprise ourselves, placed a com- 
mittee of our women in charge, and 
sighed a sigh of relief that we were. 
neither being robbed nor having our 
reputation ruined by poor shows. 

But even this arrangement proved not 
entirely satisfying. We felt that if we 
were to be of real value to the com- 
munity, if we were to help perpetuate 
the spoken drama in its best form, some- 
thing more was necessary than the fast 
vanishing road show and commercial 
stock company. Others had organized 
their own dramatic group, why not we? 
But such efforts were subsidized—could 
we do it without financial backing? We 
determined to try. We believed that 
with a company of young, talented and 
trained actors, and a wise selection of 
plays, the venture could be made to stand 
on its own feet. Our one year of ex- 
perience has proved that we were right. 

First it was necessary to secure the 
kind of director who had our ideals and 
interests at heart. We found him in 
the person of Mr. Robert Henderson, a 
graduate of the University of Michigan. 
whose one desire had always been to 
direct a company such as we weie seek- 
ing. With his aid we gathered together 
seven others with like aims, and went to 
work. It took time to prove to the com- 
munity that we were neither high-brow 
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nor poor artists. We made mistakes, of 
course. However, a season of thirty 
weeks proved that we could please the 
public, give good plays and make a little 
money. At the end of the year we had 
paid the actors a fair salary, ourselves a 
modest rental tor the theatre, and met 
all other expenses. The best of modern 
plays were used, which entailed high 
royalties. “The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” 
“The Firebrand,” “Pigs,” ‘White Col- 
lars,’ “Aren't We All?” were a few of 
those presented. No pains were spared to 
present each play well staged and well 
costumed. There was a new set every 
week, and the stage setting and lighting 
were modern. 

We have had to meet local competi- 
tion in the amusement field, intensified 
by the fact that we are closed on Sun- 
day when all other theatres do their 
largest business. Our modest success 
would not have been possible if it had 
not been for the time and thought given 
the enterprise by the theatre committee, 
especially its chairman, Mrs. W. P. 
Graham, who devoted almost her entire 
time to the work. On October 4th of 
this year we reopen the theatre with the 
same company strengthened and en- 
larged. 

Besides the theatre, we have another 
activity in the clubhouse itself which has 
also developed into a community asset. 
It started some years ago as a Food 
Shop to furnish well-cooked food that 
could be carried home by busy mem- 
bers. Now the whole town uses the 
shop and it earns a steady profit for the 
club. 

The Economy Shop—a sort of per- 
petual rummage sale in a building of its 
own—has proved both profitable to the 
club and helpful to the self-respecting 
poor. 

The Woman’s Club needs _ such 
money-making activities for it supports a 
settlement house in the section of the 
city where the foreign-born live. Mon- 
tague House has long outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters, and only this year funds 
were raised to build a $40,000 house 
with necessary conveniences, including 
the large gymnasium so essential for the 
boys and girls of a crowded district. 
Neighborhood helpfulness is the aim ot 
the settlement; Americanization its ulti- 
mate goal. 

To return to activities within the club 
itself, we have always felt that it should 
be the fixed policy of the club to fur- 
nish its members with the best programs 
which we could secure. We believe that 
the busy housewife and mother needs 
something new, stimulating, interesting 
each week for her own good and that 
it is as much our province to furnish this 
as it is to further civic enterprises. 

erefore our program committee is one 
of the most important. Its members are 
actively at work from January to August 
preparing the program for the next sea- 
son, and these week to week programs 


are always well attended. ‘To make the 
programs comfortable. for young 
mothers, a kindergarten is maintained in 
the clubhouse on those days. 

The Rockford Woman’s Club now 
numbers about eleven hundred in all its 
departments. One of the most satisfac- 
tory of these is the Junior Department, 
which is limited to a membership of 
eighty—and the number is always full. 
The younger girls bring youth and 
beauty into the club and valuable as- 
sistance in many of our activities. 

To reach each individual member in a 
club so large, to make the stranger feel at 





home, to give each the kind of work she 
desires to do, is a problem hard to solve. 
Last year the club was divided into 
groups of fifty with a chairman for each 
group and a sub-chairman for every ten. 
In this way a method was created for 


reaching every member quickly and 
easily when necessity arose. If each 
woman can be made to feel a part of the 
whole, one of the greatest handicaps of a 
large woman’s club has been overcome. 
And only if the club can count on the 
support of its members, can it hope to 
succeed in its various community ven- 


tures. 








Conduct Your Elections 


in the Modern Way 





Voting machines have supplanted the paper 
ballot in 1,800 cities and towns—They 
pay for themselves in savings 





Modern method of voting 


—simple, quick, accurate. 


fx NLIGHTENED election 
officials all over the United 
States are installing voting ma- 
chines for use at all elections. 
They insure absolute accuracy in 
the count. They prevent spoiled 
ballots—even an illiterate cannot 
invalidate his ballot. They give 
the voter complete secrecy, en- 
able election results to be made 
public immediately and provide a 
permanent record of the vote. 


The cost is absorbed in savings 
made possible by their use. In 
many cities and counties expenses 
have been so seduced that the 
machines paid for themselves in 
five years. 


Your community, too, can enjoy 
the advantages of voting ma- 
chines without their actually cost- 
ing you anything. 


Write today for illustrated folders which describe the 


machine and tell how 


it reduces 


election expenses. 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


JAMESTOWN 


NEW YORK 








When writing to the Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc., please mention the Woman Citizen 
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The auditorium of the Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis, Tennessee, has stage, 


Les ccal 


dj 


floor 


space, and seating arrangements adaptable to a number of different uses 


The Club Auditorium 


This is the first article in a Service Department for Clubhouse Execu- 
tives. Women ask us repeatedly how other clubwomen are solving this 


or that problem. 
partment an experience exchange. 


We can tell them if you will help us make this de- 
Of course, we can’t print all you 


send us about your clubhouse, but the more you send the richer will be 
the store of information available for all clubwomen engaged in this 


exacting new business. 


HE problems of women’s clubs 

are many and various, but one of 

the most important which presefits 
itself to any club starting out to build a 
new building is whether or not to have 
an auditorium. Can it be financed? 
Will it pay? Is it necessary? 

Many clubs would answer an un- 
hesitating yes to the last question. Some 
even feel that it is so vital that they 
would build the auditorium alone if they 
could afford to build nothing else. The 
New Rochelle (New York) Woman’s 
Club was one of these. They had the 
plans for their building drawn in such a 
way that if they had money enough only 
for the auditorium, that could be built 
first; if they had a little more money, 
they could build auditorium and 
kitchen; and only if they had extra good 
fortune would they attempt to build the 
whole building at once. These energetic 
ladies, however, made good on their 
largest ambitions, and their whole build- 
ing was completed at the same time. 

The reasons for an auditorium are 
obvious. A place for lectures, parties, 
concerts, plays and meetings of all sorts 
within the club itself is a simple neces- 
sity. Besides, an auditorium enables the 
club to serve the community, especially 
where public auditoriums are inade- 
quate, and often at the same time to 
serve its exchequer. In town after town 
the woman’s clubhouse furnishes the 
place for all manner of public gather- 
ings from moving pictures to learned 
lectures, including luncheons and _ ban- 


quets. And in both city and town the 
rent of the auditorium is often one of 
the best sources of revenue. 

The first bit of advice, then, from 
women who have built clubhouses to 
those who are building, is, be sure to in- 
clude an auditorium. And the second is, 
take plenty of time and thought in plan- 
ning it, in order to make it of the 
greatest possible use. 

Even the wealthiest clubs do not at- 
tempt to have absolutely separate and 
distinct places for card parties, dances, 
plays. lectures. Adaptability is and 
should be a general characteristic of 
auditoriums from the richest to the 
simplest, and heating, lighting, seating, 
floor space must all be planned to fit 
the room for its different roles. Even 
the sumptuous home of the _ Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club, where a whole 
floor is given over to auditorium use, 
has a most interesting flexibility. By a 
clever floor plan, the use of heavy drapes 
and movable platforms, they have pro- 
vided an auditorium, banquet hall, a 
little theatre, ball room and card room 
all in one. For a smaller instance, the 
attractive clubhouse at Lakeland, 
Florida, has a reception room that can 
be opened into the auditorium, for state 
occasions. 

Naturally, with adaptability as an 
object, auditorium chairs in most cases 
are of the movable type, and usually 
folding; chosen, our club correspondents 
take pains to say, with a view to com- 
fort as well as easy portability. Two 
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sets of chairs are often considered most 
practical—a set of comfortable wooden 


chairs attached in groups of three and 


four, which can be cleared away faster 
than single chairs and are useful at lec 
tures or plays which are to be followed 
by dancing; and a second set of detached 
folding chairs, for card parties. Audi- 
toriums used largely as ‘“‘little theatres” 
sometimes have permanent seats. with 
folding-chair reserves. Definite provision 
must be made for the storage of the 
chairs in basements or closets not too far 
from the assembly room, or under the 
stage. The Bronxville Woman's Club, 
just building, has made a point of “stor- 


age space everywhere,” even including 
an open attic for sewing machines, etc, 

Lighting also must be adapted to the 
varied uses of the club—morning lec. 
tures and afternoon card parties as well 
as evening functions. If the room is very 
high, large windows above the level of 
the eye, with smaller ones below, may 
be best. If the ceiling is not so high, 
smaller windows on a single level may 
be better. In any case, wherever there 
are windows in the auditorium. some 
kind of curtains will be necessary to shut 
out the daylight for matinées or for 
illustrated lectures. Some clubs do not 
attempt to make such curtains beautiful 
and use simple shades on rollers. Others 
have beautiful heavy velvet curtains. For 
night use, not all clubs seem to have 
heeded the advice of lighting experts 
who counsel side lights because both per- 
formers and audience look better so than 
under overhead lights. Obviously, these 
could not be the sole dependence in very 
large, high-ceilinged rooms. 

If the auditorium is to be used for 





High Gothic arches join the ballroom and 
the assembly room of the Illinois Womens 
Athletic Club 
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theatrical purposes, the stage and its 
fittings are of prime importance. The 
height and depth of the stage is, of 
course, determined by many factors— 
height, by the size and shape of the room, 
whether the floor is inclined or level; 
depth, by the use intended and particu- 
larly by the space needed for pianos. The 
Women’s Republican Club of Massa- 


chusetts. whose auditorium seats four 
hundred. reports a platform fifteen 
inches high. The Media (Pennsyl- 


yania) Women’s Club is building one 
twenty-four inches high. The building 
committee of the Bronxville Woman's 
Club objected to the architect’s plan for 
a stage only nine feet deep, because for 
one reason it would have allowed room 
for only one grand piano. The final re- 
sult was a fourteen-foot stage. 

As for pianos, many clubs have sev- 
eral. The Thursday Morning Club at 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, reports a Steinway Grand for 
concerts and another for dancing. Other 
clubs report two pianos, apparently con- 
sidering this the minimum for con- 
venience. The Woman’s Club of To- 
peka, Kansas—not an enormous club— 
owns six pianos. 

Many of the older clubs have “only 
a plattorm,”’ not a modern stage. 
But most of the larger buildings of re- 
cent date have stages equipped, as is the 
Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis, 
with footlights, overhead lights and dim- 
mer board, with ample dressing rooms, a 
large property room, scenery and cur- 
tains. The kind of footlights which dis- 
appear when not in use and leave an un- 
broken platform space are much the best 
for general purposes. Borders, dim- 
mers, and a switchboard which is easy 
to handle and well located, are essential. 
The Woman’s Club of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, reports that it borrows footlights 
when wanted for its very attractive hall. 
The Woman’s Club of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, says that organizations renting 
their auditorium supply their own foot- 
lights. 

Dressing rooms are also a_ necessity. 
Sometimes these are in the basement, 
sometimes back of the stage. Generally 
the latter arrangement is preferred. 

An important feature which is some- 
times overlooked in an auditorium is a 
sufficiently large entrance space with a 
provision for ticket taking in an efficient 
manner. The Minneapolis Business 
Women’s Club, for one, did not over- 
look it. It has ticket office, check room, 
kitchenette, picture booth, etc., com- 
bined with the main room to make a 
complete unit for renting purposes. A 
small room in the lobby equipped with a 
cash drawer and sliding window makes 
an admirable box office and can serve as 
an emergency storeroom between times. 

As the auditorium is often used for 
banquets, a well-equipped kitchen is an 
almost invariable adjunct in modern 
clubhouses—so that a full-sized meal 


can easily be handled as well as refresh- 
ments for card parties and dances. The 
Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has such a kitchen, and they 
are able to handle four hundred guests 
with ease. The Bronxville Club expects 
to serve five hundred from a kitchen ad- 
joining the auditorium. In Miami, Flor- 
ida, the kitchen is connected with the 
banquet hall, the auditorium being on an- 
other floor. The Media Club, building 
a large kitchen in the basement, is put- 
ting in a dumbwaiter to a kitchenette 
on the main floor, where teas and light 
luncheons can be prepared. This club, 
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by the way, is one of those that have 
chosen an oil heating plant, rather than 
coal. 

Of course, the fire department must 
be consulted very early in the proceed- 
ings. ‘To avoid the use of fire-escapes, 
the New Rochelle Club provided a clois- 
ter along the entire length of one side 
of the auditorium. With wistaria climb- 
ing up the pillars and shrubs along the 
edge of the walk, this makes an attrac- 
tive feature of the exterior of the build- 
ing. Long French windows opening on 
to it from the inside serve the double 
purpose of fire exits and decorative units. 
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With so many exits for the main part of 
the auditorium, the balcony can easily 
be emptied from the main entrance. The 
Woman’s Club of El Paso, Texas, has 
a pergola entrance to the auditorium on 
one side, and a pergola sun-room on the 
other. A number of clubs report the 
use of fire extinguishers as a necessary 
part of the equipment. 

Does the auditorium pay? The an- 
swer varies with the amount of rent 
which the club is able to collect, and 
this, of course, depends on the number 
of other available halls and the number 
of outside organizations in the com- 
munity which need space. In many 
places the auditorium brings in a very 
substantial part of the budget of the 
club. A number of clubs say definitely 
that they are self-supporting because of 
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rentals the auditorium brings the club. 

The rent for the auditorium varies 
with the time of day and the use for 
which it is to be rented. —The Woman’s 
Club of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
gives an appealing reason for keeping 
the rent low—a wish to encourage high 
school pupils to hold dances there. Here 
is one schedule: $75 for a card party, 
$85 for a dance, $95 for a play, $5 for 
afternoon rehearsals, $10 for evening re- 
hearsals, the charge for the use of kit- 
chen $2 or $3. And another—the 
Orange (New Jersey) Woman’s Club: 
Morning $25, afternoon $45, night 


$100. 


Lifting the Curse of Eve 
(Continued from page 10) 


ONTRASTED with the special- 
C ists who believe strongly in ‘“Ob- 

stetrical Analgesia,’ are the fol- 
lowing who have not yet given the meth- 
od their stamp of approval. 

Dr. William E. Cauldwell, of Sloan 
Maternity Hospital, reports that they 
have only recently started to use the 
method, and therefore are not ready to 
make a statement. 

Dr. O. Paul Humpstone, of the 
Methodist Maternity Hospital, in 
Brooklyn, says that he considers the 
method impractical rather than unsafe. 
To his mind the degree of success de- 
pends too much upon the doctor’s skill 
in giving the treatment. 

The same criticism was made in an- 
other hospital, where the method had 
not had a long test, and where, it was 
rumored, the nurses and internes had 
not been interested enough to apply it 
with the necessary care. 

Still another critic of the method was 
the late Dr. F. A. Dorman, of the 
Woman’s Hospital, New York. He 
pointed out the following danger— 
which would appear to be the only seri- 
ous one that has been encountered: 

If the morphine, which is given with 
the first hypodermic of magnesium sul- 
phate, is administered too soon before 
birth, the heartbeat of the child may be 
affected. The directions provide for a 
margin of two to four hours, but there 
have been a few cases of an unexpected- 
ly rapid delivery which the attending 
physician could not possibly foresee. In 
these few cases the babies have been 
somewhat affected, but there has been 
no failure to revive them. Such instances 
must be very rare, however, since the 
statistics at Lying-In Hospital show that 
there have been no more “blue” or as- 
phyxiated babies since the method was 
inaugurated there than before. 

Another doctor points out that the 
morphine may temporarily stop the 
labor, if given too early. That is a mat- 
ter of technique, of course, which the 
doctor must learn. Taking it all in all, 
the risks and disadvantages of the meth- 
od appear to be small compared with 
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the great benefits derived, the chief of 
these benefits being that the analgesia 
often enables a woman to stand a long 
labor so that her child may be born Nat- 
urally. Another important point is that 
it leaves the patient in much better con- 
dition to recuperate and take up her 
new duties. 

Every woman will be anxious to know 
whether “Obstetrical Analgesia” can be 
used safely by the general practitioner, 
Dr. Polak, of Long Island Hospital, 
says no: that it is only safe in the hands 
of the skilled doctor. Another specialist 
gave it as his opinion that the success of 
the method depends entirely upon long 
experience and excellent technique. Most 
authorities, however, believe that it js 
safe in the hands of a competent gep- 
eral practitioner. As one specialist put 
it, “Even a knife is dangerous in the 
hands of a careless man. But an able 
doctor can make a success of this meth- 
od if he really wants to relieve his pa- 
tients and if he carefully follows the 
directions given out by Lying-In Hospi- 
tal. It goes without saying that he must 
also use good judgment, as every case 
differs a little from the last.” 

“However, there will undoubtedly be 
some doctors who won’t want to take 
the trouble,” another specialist predicted, 
“for if the patient is confined at home 
the doctor will have to stay with her 
during the entire course of the labor, in- 
asmuch as the average nurse who is un- 
familiar with the method cannot judge 
the progress of labor.” The same spe- 
cialist thinks that it would be a great 
mistake to confine the use of the method 
to the skilled obstetrician, inasmuch as 
the majority of babies delivered in this 
country are delivered by general prac- 
titioners. “Therefore, the sooner the 
latter learn the technique of the method 
the better for mothers and babies,” he 
concluded. 


WOMAN reader may now ask, 

“If I go to an experienced doctor 

and ask for the Gwathmey meth- 
od, can I be sure that I shall be greatly 
relieved of pain?’ Not absolutely sure 

. no. In the first place, he may 
know of some good reason why you 
should not have the analgesia. He may 
think it wise to use another method— 
nitrous oxide or perhaps even the modi- 
fied form of Twilight Sleep. Having 
committed yourself to his care, you will 
do well to accept his judgment. In the 
second place, your doctor may not yet 
have acquired enough skill with ob- 
stetrical analgesia to give you the maxi- 
mum relief possible. However, if he 
gives you the treatment, you will stand 
an excellent chance of being relieved to 
a considerable extent. You may even be 
one of the lucky ones who sleep through 
delivery. More likely you will remen- 
ber some pain, but will recall that it was 
not nearly so bad as when you had your 
last baby—if there was a last. You may 
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be troubled with some nausea, although 
you won’t remember much about it 
afterward. On the other hand, you may 
be one of the exceptional and unfortu- 
nate few who have an idiosyncrasy to 
ether or morphine, and so become ex- 
cited. In that case the treatment would 
probably fail to help you although it 
would do you no harm. 

In view of the fact that “Obstetrical 
Analgesia” is being used in an increasing 
number of maternity hospitals through- 
out the country, it is altogether possible 
that you may be able to find—either in 
your own city or in one near by—a doc- 
tor and hospital familiar with the meth- 
od. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to choose a doctor merely for 
the reason that he uses the method. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
excite hysterical hopes of painless child- 
birth, but merely to report conscientious- 
ly the results that have already been 
obtained with “Obstetrical Analgesia.” 
These results, it must be conceded, point 
to a notable and far-reaching achieve- 
ment, of which the New York Lying-In 
Hospital and the doctors responsible may 
well be proud. 


“God’s Pastures” 


(Continued from page 7) 
pity, wouldn’r it, for all this fine, out- 
side pasture to lie idle?” 

The driver glanced at the woods and 
hills. “It sure would,” he replied. ‘“Rab- 
bit Ridge is one of the prettiest spots in 
all of God’s pastures. But that’s about 
the way it’ll go. My folks live on a 
little place not far from this highway. 
That law will ruin ’em. I sure aim to 
tell them that’s back of it just what I 
think of ’em, if it passes.” 

“But that would be like locking the 
barn door after the horse was stolen,” 
[ argued. “Why allow it to pass? 
You’re working against it, aren’t you?” 

“Well, not so much,” he _ replied. 
“Not so much. I’m just waitin’ to see 
how it comes out. I don’t hardly ever 
vote. I’m just a good, everyday citizen 
that minds his own business and lets 
public things alone.” 

“But public things don’t seem to be 
letting you alone,” I said. “And to be 
a good citizen one must work for the 
public good. Here is a body of hill- 
people whose very existence depends 
upon the use of the uncultivated pasture 
of the unfenced lands, and surely when 
something so vital as this is to be voted 
upon—surely the persons it will hurt 
ought to try to help themselves.” 

“Maybe so,” he said. “Maybe so. 
But I don’t exactly need the range my- 
self. I live in the county seat. Rabbit 
Ridge is sorter out of my neighborhood.” 

But your people need it?” 
hey sure do. And I aim to tell 
them that’s back of it what I think of 
em if it carries.” 

It was useless, but I made one more 
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effort. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” I asked 
him, “that it is not important to you 
just because you live in the county seat 
and have no stock? Just because you 
live in another neighborhood? But what 
is your neighborhood? It isn’t always 
so small as the word suggests. It might 
include your county, your state, your 
nation. When it comes to something 
for the greatest good to the greatest 
number of persons, we are all neigh- 
bors. And this measure—why, it is so 
close you can see it and feel it.” 

“Maybe so,” he said again. “Maybe 
so. But I’m a great feller for mindin’ 
my own business.” 

Two years later there was another 
campaign, and again I was visiting my 
crossroads and pig-paths. Sometimes I 
have wished to be sent to other portions 
of the state. But the answer is always 
the same. Certain sections want me— 
have asked for me; and, after all, it is 
something to be wanted. 

As chance would have it, I drove 
again over the route of two years before. 
We arrived at the place of the quilting 
party. A wagon containing a few house- 


hold goods stood at the gate. The 
horses were thin and weary. A cow 


even thinner and wearier was tied by a 
halter to the end-gate. 

“Well,” said the hostess of the quilt- 
ing party, “we are the last of the settle- 
ment to leave. We held on for two years 
but had to give it up at last. It sure 
ruined us.” 

She came closer. I could see the care- 
lines in her face. “It carried only by 
fifteen votes,” she said. ‘The women 
of our own precinct could have beat it.” 


A Turkish Feminist 
(Continued from page 13) 


tain to the casual observer that the 
Turkish woman has already been given 
by “the Ghazi” as much as he thinks is 
good for her soul. It is a safe guess that 
he thinks he knows what is good for her 


_and that, if he doesn’t care to give her 


any more, no parliamentary forms as 
they exist in Turkey will for some time 
to come be sufficient to get her any more. 

The best-known and most active wom- 
an in the Turkey of what might be called 
the early Ghazi period, Khalidah 
Hanoum, is now in polite exile in Lon- 
don. No other woman will probably 
care to undertake anything lively enough 
to cause the Ghazial frown. 

So that not only will the suffragist of 
Turkey be confronted with the some- 
what long-time task of convincing a ma- 
jority of the parliament, but also with 
the perhaps more difficult one of win- 
ning over the parliament’s boss. 

Yet, so extraordinary is the nature of 
this Young Turkish leader who cut 
his way to conquest, baffled Europe, and 
solidified his state, that he might just 
happen to think it was a good thing. It 
is, of course, ridiculously unlikely, but it 
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is not impossible. ‘The suppression of 
Moslem orders (like the Dervishes), the 
elimination of the fez for men and the 
freedom for women to wear the yash- 
mak or not as they please—with a strong 
hint on the ‘“‘not’”—were quite as revolu- 
tionary in form and more profoundly re- 
volutionary in fact than even the vote 
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Last vear we mailed checks to- 
taling over $2,000 in commis- 
sions due from such campaigns. 
Included were a few checks for 
over $100, a number for $100, 
and many bonuses on 
amounts. 


LAST CHANCE 
AT OLD RATES 
and RULES 


Beginning January the Citizen 
will raise its subscription price 
to $2.50: a year. But, if you get 
busy at once, you can sell the 
Citizen to your neighbors and 
triends for only $2.00 and keep 
a high commission for your club, 
league, church circle or other 
society. 


TWO KINDS OF 
PROFIT 


Nor is “easy money” the only 
reason for putting on a Citizen 
drive. Scores of drive chairmen 
wrote us last year that their 
drives not only brought profit 
to their treasuries, but even 
greater profit to members and 
fellow citizens who were work- 
ing with new enthusiasm and 
energy for the progress of wom- 
after their introduction to 
Woman Citizen. 
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could be.—Yet over 
night. 

Turkish women are potentially as free 
as a large number of European women 
and actually as ready to make something 
of their freedom as many of them. 

And, for me, it is rather in the ex- 
perience of meeting a Turkish woman 
of the type of Nezihe Mouheddin than 
in the existence of laws and statutes that 
I see a good hope for a wider and better 
life for our sister of the Golden Horn, 
and of the dusty peaks of Angora 
(which looks like a little western mining 
camp in its rawness) and the quaint old 
villages of Anatolia and the rest. (We 
will, I fear, have to forget those wild 
Kurdish ladies on the Mosul boundary.) 

For Nezihe Mouheddin Hanoum has 
no particular wealth nor accidents of 
fortune to make her distinguished—such 
accidents as having chosen wisely a 
wealthy father or a husband who was 
bound to succeed. What she is, she has 

made herself—under difficulties—and it 
is a vivid, eager person. 

Before I go away, she reminds me 
that the yashmak has, after all, great 
possibilities for “chic.” She suggests 
that gracefully worn, tied at the side, or 
arranged becomingly, it is really more 
“sympathique”’ than the hat. In which 
she is quite right. And in which, also, 
she shows that even a Turkish lady need 
not cease to be feminine in becoming 
““feministe.” 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


Clicking typewriters, scurrying  secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters trooping 
again through the doors of the Senate 
Office Building. Borah is back. Borah, 
intransigent, never-on-the-fence, fire-eat- 
ing senator with a fighting jaw and mild 
blue eyes, gathering from books, docu- 
ments and letters material for dramatic 
outbursts in the Senate chamber later. 
In a dim corner of his large suite of 
offices on the ground floor, the corre- 
spondents, who drop in every afternoon 
to watch Borah react to news develop- 
ments, noticed one of those Presidential 
bees buzzing softly. Whenever it cir- 
cled uncomfortably close to his head, he 
swiped at it surreptitiously, muttered 
“drat that insect” and hoped nobody had 
noticed it, or if they had, would not 
think it had influenced any of _ his 
ideas. 

He was just back from the West, and 
he had many ideas to be outlined for 
the asking. They made excellent copy 
for the reporters, who find early Sep- 
tember a dull season for news. 

The Department of Agriculture had 
just announced that farm values are still 
dropping; during the past year they 
were 119 per cent of the pre-war level 
as compared with 124 per cent in 1926, 
and the decline was due to “marked de- 
crease during the vear in the price of 
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major farm products, the sharp drop in 

farmers’ incomes, and an inactive farm 

real estate market.’”’ What did the sena- 
tor think of that? 

He thought a good deal. Talking 
with farmers during his vacation he 
found them divided on the McNary- 
Haugen bill, but demanding some form 
of relief. It is a reproach to the Goy- 
ernment, he believes, that the farmer 
gets only thirty cents out of each dol- 
lar the consumer pays, and “anyone, 
regardless of party, who presents a prac- 
tical proposition will carry the country 
in 1928, unless something is done this 
winter to meet this demand for farm 
relief.” 

From James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, came recently one of the sound- 
est comments the capital has heard on 
the fundamental problem of agriculture 
in the United States, a comment all the 
more notable because to the lay mind 
it appears so obvious and is so seldom 
heard. 

“The much-discussed problem of over- 
production is really a problem of under- 
consumption,’ said Secretary Davis. 
“Place people in an economic position 
where they can buy what they want and 
consumption will catch up with produc- 
tion.” Overproduction, we hear again 
and again, is the cause of low prices to 
the farmer; surpluses must be controlled. 
Overproduction—with apples selling at 
five cents apiece, with thousands of 
working families using oleomargarine 
because the price of butter is prohibitive, 
with cotton stockings for the children 
a large item in the laborer’s slender 
family budget. To him talk of limit- 
ing production and controlling surpluses 
to keep prices up must indeed be bitter. 
Secretary Davis’s remedy for the farm 
problem is not one for legislation, of 

course, and it is not the emergency 
remedy that the farmers need. But it 
may cause thought about the fundamen- 
tal long-time cure of the disease. 

Seymour W. Lowman, new Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
prohibition enforcement, after one month 
at his new task in which he fired so 
many prohibition agents suspected of 
dishonesty that “some days my arm gets 
tired signing dismissals,”’ found that 
drying up the country is no overnight 
job. The Government will do well, he 
thought, if it can make America “sober 
and temperate” in fifty years. Mr. 
Lowman put out a formal statement, 
apparently without the knowledge or 
approval of Secretary Mellon or Un- 
dersecretary Mills, his superiors, declar- 
. . ” 
ing that bribery and graft are “rampant 
in the prohibition service, and was im- 
mediately called to Mr. Mellon’s office 
for what must have been an uncomfort- 
able half hour. 

The prohibition cause has lost a great 
leader, the capital one of its most dra- 
matic figures, in the passing of Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the pow- 
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erful <Anti-Saloon League. To Mr. 
Wheeler must be given the lion’s share 
of credit for the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act. From his office 
in a small, dingy building near the 
Capitol, he looked out over political 
Washington, and never a furtive move 
to weaken prohibition but his trained eye 
spotted it and he sprang into action. To 
his enemies he was a fanatic and a lobby- 
ist; but he showed that the fanatic may 
by sheer zeal bend events to his liking, 
that a lobbyist may play politics on the 
level, often beating his opponents by clev- 
erness but never by dishonesty. During 
his thirty years’ work for the dry cause 
he had crossed swords with practically 
every wet senator and congressman. It 
is hard to imagine a congressional hear- 
ing on any phase of prohibition with- 
out Wheeler watching from the floor, or 
calm and good-humored when his turn 
came to speak, with that wide disarm- 
ing smile which lightened a tense atmos- 
phere—always good-humored, but always 
the fighter, the directing brains, the 
crusader, of the prohibition movement. 
His presence in Washington was a 
menace to the modificationists and nulli- 
ficationists. “They respected him at the 
State Department and the Treasury, and 
in congressional committee rooms. His 
enthusiasm added something dramatic 
to the drab fabric of prohibition politics. 

Returning from our vacations we hear 
that Great Falls, one of the most mag- 
nificent spectacles in the East, and the 
unspoiled beauty of the upper Potomac 
region are menaced by the plans of the 
Potomac River Corporation, which sees 
in “our river” only an opportunity for 
creating hydro-electric power and stimu- 
lating industrial development in nearby 
regions. If the power interests are al- 
lowed to develop the river, two great 
lakes, created by a dam at the site of 
Great Falls and another further down 
the river, would destroy forever the 
rock-bound gorge of the Potomac, the 
wooded islands which dot the upper 
river, the swirling rapids and the quaint 
old Chesapeake and Ohio canal which 
follows the course of the river. 

There is a growing volume of protest 
both from national organizations and 
from countless citizens in distant states 
who believe that to destroy such natural 
beauty as is found nowhere else in the 
world so near a great city would furnish 
a sorry example to the rest of a country 
which is beginning to question whether 
beauty should be sacrificed for efficiency. 





See your radio programs for the after- 
noons of October 7, 14, 21, 28. Through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, the WoMAN CITIZEN 
will be on the air with a series of talks 
about women’s unusual achievements. 
Listen in, and hear the voice of Miss 
Mildred Adams, who has written so 
many stories of these achievements for 
the CivizEN. Tell your friends. 


When writing to the Greater Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania and Faceaid, Inc., 


Women’s Bureaus 
(Continued from page 23) 

One problem of the New York 
Women’s Bureau—the “homeworker’ 
—would offer fewer difficulties in a less 
highly industrialized community. But 
sew York, with its tremendous foreign 
population, its tenements and _ over- 
crowding, has found it necessary to 
provide for a special Division of Home- 
work Inspection which operates under 
the Women’s Bureau. Practically all 
the homeworkers are women and chil- 
dren, and there is hardly a block in the 
poorer districts which does not contain 
five or six “licensed tenements’, where 
mothers, grandmothers and_ children 
baste clothing, paste artificial flowers, 
twist rosettes, hem handkerchiefs or card 
buttons. The “licensed tenements” are 
subject to inspection by the State Labor 
Department and the labor codes provide, 
among other things, that the mother 
must not allow small Johnnie or Tony 
or Marie to help with this work until 
he or she is fourteen; every attempt is 
made to suppress child labor in the 
home. Certain articles such as food- 
stuffs, infants’ wear, dolls may not be 
handled in these tenement factories. 

But the enforcement of these laws is 
a difficult matter and requires unceasing 
alertness of the Bureau’s inspectors. 
Occasionally the homeworker is violat- 
ing the labor code without knowing it 
—as in the case of the Spanish woman 
whose six-year-old son is so eager to 
translate her explanations. Her kitchen 
table is covered with the white circular 
collars one finds on a baby’s dainty 
cashmere coat. She points with pride 
to the delicate silk stitching with which 
she finishes the edges and the silk de- 
sign with which the corners are em- 
broidered. Her kitchen is as clean as 
the average tenement kitchen and the 
collars are spotless. She gets fifty cents 
for embroidering a dozen of these col- 
lars and it is obvious that she sorely 
needs the money. But she is violating 
the law which declares that no article 
of infant wear shall be made in a tene- 
ment. Useless to explain to her: her 
employer, who knows better, must be 
held responsible. 

The report of the Division of Home- 
work Inspection lists eighty-eight mis- 
cellaneous articles manufactured in 
whole or in part in tenement kitchens 
and living rooms. ‘The list includes 
such diversified items as powder puffs, 
wax fruits, bedsprings, dress shields, 
bandages, hair-curlers, handkerchiefs, 
baseballs, radio sticks and religious arti- 
cles and all types of clothing. 

These homeworkers are mostly 
women and children of the poorest and 
most exploited classes. To permit the 
kind of irregular employment which 
they need and at the same time protect 
the standards of the factory worker and 
safeguard public health, is a delicate 
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Are You Aware— 


That nationally famous club women 
this year have undertaken to perpetu- 
ate a great woman’s name—a memo- 
rial to Dr. Hannah E. Longshore, 
pioneer woman physician? 

That this memorial requires $75,000, 
to found the Hannah E. Longshore 
Department of Therapeutics in the 
Greater Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania? 

That you will be asked to help 
found this Department—through in- 
fluence you can command? 


Write or send your contribution to 


Mrs. Montrose GraHam TULL 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE FOR THE 
LONGSHORE MEMORIAL 


1629 Baltimore Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Allied Organizations 
Cooperating 



























Saggin 
faces 3 : 
young instantly/ 


You can literally transform your face, make it 
look years younger, lift relaxed facial muscles, 
smooth out disfiguring wrinkles and have the joy 
of seeing an unsightly double chin and hanging 
cheeks or jowls gently lifted and held in place. 
All of this can be done at once with no trouble, 
pain or inconvenience, by a wonderful little de- 
vice called the FACEAID Muscle Lifter. It is 
helping thousands of women of all ages to accom- 
plish these marvelous results, The transforma- 
tion seems like magic, but when you understand 
how simple and practical it is to do these things, 
you cannot help but realize that the FACEAID 
Muscle Lifter is not too good to be true. 

The FACEAID Muscle Lifter is the first and 
only practical means that has been discovered to 
smooth the years from tired, aging faces. 
course, there are expensive operations that some- 
times work the same marvels. But these are un- 
certain and dangerous. 

The FACEAID Muscle Lifter can be worn 
wherever you go. It is comfortable and in- 
visible. No one will know you are wearing it. 
Only the results show. 

SEND NO MONEY, but learn the truth about 
this wonderful little appliance. Write us_ today 
for a free booklet telling about the FACEAID 
Muscle Lifter and the wonderful results you can 
surely expect from it. 


FACEAID, Inc. 


New York City 





15 Park Place, Dept. 50 
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Treat Your Feet 
Right 


Banish bunions and corns 

Away foot troubles all! 

We can promise relief 

If on us you will call. 

Made correctly; corrective, too, 
For style and comfort worn. 

We fit the entire family, 

The name is PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “Pedi- 
forme” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
A that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 
















“HAIR WITH 
THI§ DAINTY 


_ MAGIC 
e DI§C 


BELLIN'S Wonderstoem 


Magic it is truly—this rosy little compact 
that whisks away every trace of hair from 
arms, legs and face—leaving the skin soft and 
smooth as flower petals. Wonderstoen is dry, 
odorless, dainty—as harmless and easy to use 
as your powder puff. Just rotate the disc and 
every shadow of hair is safely and surely 
“erased”. Demanded by dainty women as 
the safe, dainty way of removing and dis- 
couraging needless hair. Wonderstoen com- 
pletely outmodes liquids, pastes, lather, 
blades, and all other unpleasant methods. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee. At your toilette 
goods counter. Wonderstoen de luxe for arms 
and legs $3.00, by mail $3.15. Wonderstoen 
facial size for chin, cheeks and upper lip $1.25, 
by mail $1.35. Write for booklet. 


BELLINS WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 FIFTH AVE. 
DEPT wc NEW YORK 
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problem in industrial adjustment. Grad- 
ual curtailment of the homework evil 
and the systematic education of the 
worker seem the only solutions. This 
the Women’s Bureau is attempting 
to do. 

The service rendered working women 
and indirectly the public by this Bureau 
of Women in Industry can be duplicat- 
ed by similar departments in other 
states. Whatever woman’s place should 
be there is no escaping the fact that 
whether we like it or not, her presence 
in the industrial world has, for the pres- 
ent at least, created special problems 
that cannot be dispelled by platitudes 
about “equality.” For the most part 
women form the most poorly paid and 
helpless section of the working class. 
Inarticulate, through lack of organiza- 
tion, they are unable to interpret their 
own situation to the general public. The 
fact-finding and deductions needed for 
this interpretation can be made the work 
of a woman’s division in each state de- 
partment of labor. 


Our Painting Exhibit 
M ILESTONES in the Progress 


of Women— the exhibit of origi- 
nal paintings from which the historic 
covers of the Woman Citizen have been 
made the past year, were shown during 
September at Bloomsburg (Pennsyl- 
vania), and by the Holyoke (Massa- 
chusetts) Woman’s Club. In October 
they will be at the Upper Montclair 
(New Jersey) Woman’s Club; Roches- 
ter (New York) Women’s City Club; 
then in Washington, D. C., where they 
will be exhibited by the Woman’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club; later by the 
Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis 
(Tennessee), and the Orléans Club of 
New Orleans. By January 1 they will 
be back in the neighborhood of New 
York. 

A letter from Bloomsburg says: “To 
say that we have enjoyed this exhibit is 
expressing it very mildly. Our people 
have fairly revelled in the work of these 
artists. "Thank you for the rare priv- 
ilege we have had.” 


Coming! 


N the great flood area there were 

other problems besides food and shelter. 
The Red Cross had to call on the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association for help. 
Efficient help went in the person of Dr. 
Valeria Parker. In the November num- 
ber Mildred Adams will tell what Dr. 
Parker saw and did in the tent cities of 
Acadia. 

Dimly one hears of the woman move- 
ment in China. Anna Louise Strong, a 
correspondent far back from the Coast, 
draws a clear picture of peasants, slave 
girls, modern leaders. 

Mayor Landes of Seattle will tell the 
story of her political experiences 


When writing to the Pediforme Shee Company and Bellins Wonderstoen Company, please mention the Woman Citizen 


Concerning “Scratching” 
By WINIFRED STARR Dosyns 


Answering Emily Newell Blair’s Com- 
ment on “The Lady and the Tiger’ 


HE question as to whether the 
woman voter should join the party 
organization or should remain 
non-partisan and independent is inter- 
esting active-minded women everywhere, 
This is attested by the numerous letters 
in response to my article* that I have re- 
ceived from various parts of the country, 
many of them from women who have 
tried the partisan method and arrived 
at conclusions similar to my own. As 
Emily Newell Blair, in the July Citi- 
zen, puts her argument in the form of 
a direct “answer” to my position, per- 
haps I can further briefly clarify the mat- 
ter by accepting the personal challenge. 
In the first place, Mrs. Blair’s argu- 
ments are very familiar. They are the 
same arguments I used for years while 
| was chairman of the Republican wom- 
en of Illinois and in the ten years of active 
participation in party politics. In a nut- 
shell, she says that to clean up the politi- 
cal parties (and she admits that perhaps 
a little housecleaning is needed) we must 
go in and get control of the machine. 
We must become strong enough to out- 
play the bosses at their own game. I 
used to believe we could do this. It 
sounds well in theory, but in practice 
it will not work. Mrs. Blair says that 
the reason I could not make it work in 
Illinois was because I merely “ac- 
quiesced.” I do not know where Mrs. 
Blair received that impression, but I do 
know that it is impossible, except in ex- 
tremely rare instances, for either men or 
women (and she and I agree that the 
problem is the same for both) who are 
members of the party organization to 
fight the boss successfully on his own 
ground unless they are willing to use his 
methods. This I contend the idealist is 
politics cannot do. I believe this is the 
reason why thousands of fine citizens 
who would like to go into the public 
service do not do so, or if they do, find 
it necessary to drop out after one term 
in office. It accounts for the low caliber 
of so many of the men who do make a 
profession of politics. They are not 
troubled by inconvenient scruples. 
Says Mrs. Blair: “Did Mrs. Dobyns 


ever stir up a row in a caucus ?—Did she 
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have a deliverable following—who 
would vote together to accomplish what 
she wanted?” Yes, I confess on occasion 
to have stirred up a row, but I never 
had a “deliverable” following. I have 





* The Lady and the Tiger, Woman Citizts, 
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been accused of having one, but I never 
would plead guilty. I remember well 
one morning getting on a suburban train 
on the way to Chicago and reading all 
down the aisle in nearly every seat, in 
letters three inches high, a headline in 
the Chicago Examiner, “Mrs. Dobyns 
Delivers the Women’s Vote.” I had, 
it seems, received my orders from above 
and had carried them out. 

No, I could not do that. But I did 
work with a splendid group of women 
and at times we thought we had accom- 
plished somewhat toward improving 
conditions. I could tell the story of 
some victories as well as of defeats, but 
it was my conclusion that where we 
went ahead one step we slipped back 
two, and this was because we had allied 
ourselves with the party organization. 
There were times when we should have 
come out in the open for the candidate 
of the opposite party; we knew it and 
wished we were free to do so, but be- 
cause we were members of the party or- 
ganization we could not consistently 
take such action. 

Mrs. Blair points to the recent mayor- 
alty campaign in Chicago. “Mr. Dever 
did not win in Chicago, but surely his 
eflort was worth the fight.” I believe 
Mr. Dever’s defeat by that noble repre- 
sentative of the Republican Party, 
Mayor William Hale Thompson, is a 
case in point. There were, it is true, 
hundreds of leading Republicans who 
came publicly to Mr. Dever’s support, 
but there were other thousands who, 
without the slightest doubt, voted for 
Mr. Thompson because he ran on the 
Republican ticket. There were political 
clubs in Chicago whose hands were tied 
in the most important political crisis the 
city had ever seen because they wore the 
label ‘‘Republican.”’ : 

I like Mrs. Blair’s advice to “either 
accept the organization or do battle with 
it.” By all means! But fight in the 
open. And to carry on that fight from 
outside rather than from inside is no 
mere giving up the battle, as she inti- 
mates. If I find that I have been using 
the wrong method I see no reason for 
continuing to do so. No, nor for being 
afraid to say so. —_ 

In conclusion Mrs. Blair suggests 
that we need not be troubled about the 
demands upon us for “regularity,” that 
the organization men do not really mean 
it, that they often “scratch their ticket” 
and make their “deals.” Let us, she 
suggests, not talk so much about it but 
go and do likewise. This is interesting 
advice, to say the least, but probably 
Mrs. Blair does not intend it as it 
sounds. It would certainly be interest- 
ing to have her give this advice publicly 
to the women delegates to the next 
Democratic convention. It might calm 
the troubled waters! As she says, they 


“should reserve the right to punish the 
majority at the polls” if they are dis- 
satisfied with the choice of the conven- 


tion. Of course, I think personally this 


is the right position. Perhaps Mrs, 
Blair and I are not so far apart after 
all, but it is a rather strange one for 
party officers to assume, and the dele- 
gates, if they adopted it, would probably 
attend only one convention. 

But Mrs. Blair seems to say that we 
should simply do this but not talk about 
it. For me it would be difficult to pre- 
tend a party loyalty that I did not feel, 
although I had to do it sometimes as a 
party officer. This was the very reason 
why I found the position untenable. If 
we are going to be independent enough 
to “scratch” when we please let us say 
so. This is the strongest weapon we 
have. 


With Our Readers 


The September article, “Why Get 
Out the Vote?” brought a quick re- 
sponse in letters. Here are a few of 
them, and there are more in reserve for 
the next number. 


This one was sent to Mrs. Dadourian, 
writer of the article: 


I AM so glad that at last someone has 

the courage to publicly oppose the cam- 
paign to “get out the vote,” especially by 
organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters. 

My feeling on the subject was expressed 
to the New York State League in a letter 
of March 6, 1926, as follows: 

“In the first place, I have a feeling that 
you will agree with me when I say that I 
earnestly hope that the League has decided to 
abandon the “Get Out the Vote” campaign. 
I do not believe John Dewey was entirely 
facetious when he stated in a public meeting 
that he considered the decline in the number 
of persons voting in the United States as a 
mark of intelligence among the electorate. It 
is undoubtedly deplorable that a condition 
should exist to bring about this decline, but 
I am quite tempted to agree with Dr. Dewey. 
Anyway, I do feel very strongly that it is 
the politician’s job to get out the vote, ours 
to educate.” 

IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS. 


New York, New York. 


;; XPERIENCE has convinced me of the 
futility of “get-out-the-vote” campaigns. 
The fond belief that a full vote will elect 
the best candidates must yield to the sad fact 
that the ward leaders of what is known as the 
“organization” can always cajole, coerce, or 
purchase enough of the unintelligent to out- 
vote the intelligent. However large the vote, 
the unintelligent will win because there are 
more of them. 

Within the last fifteen years the intelligent 
citizens of Philadelphia have won two elec- 
tions by very small majorities, and these small 
majorities were not the result of getting out 
the vote but of a division in the councils of 
the organization. I was a watcher at the 
polls at four elections and each time I ob- 
served that the intelligent and the unintel- 
ligent came out in about the same proportion 
and that the ratio between the possible and 
the actual vote of both classes was virtually 
the same. Few citizens really want to vote 
and the intelligent will not think it worth 
while to go to the polls until the power of the 














The Cover Picture 
Abigail Adams, 


Feminist Forerunner 


By Gilbert Stuart 


HILE John Adams was in Phila- 

delphia as a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776—that mo- 
mentous Congress that was to bring to 
birth a new nation—he was constantly 
in receipt of letters from Abigail, his 
wife, at home in Massachusetts. It 
was not until North Carolina’s delega- 
tion moved for independence in April 
that that dangerous and revolutionary 
subject was really publicly discussed, 
but one of Abigail’s letters written in 
March shows not only that it had 
been a topic of family conversation 
long before, but also that Abigail ‘her- 
self had done a bit of thinking on her 
own as to just what the word meant. 

“IT long to hear that you have de- 
clared an independency,” she wrote 
John. “And, by the way, in the code 
of laws which I suppose it will be 
necessary for you to make, I desire you 
would temember the ladies and be 
more generous and favorable to them 
than your ancestors. Do not put such 
unstinted power into the hands of hus- 
bands. Remember, all men would be 
tyrants if they could. If particular 
care and attention is not paid the 
ladies, we are determined to foment 
a rebellion and will not hold our- 
selves bound by any laws in which we 
have no voice or representation.” 

Bold words, even for bold times, and 
gaily spoken. Abigail states her con- 
viction with a smile that hardly an- 
ticipates the intense seriousness of a 
later date. 

To John the matter was positively 
funny. 

“As to your extraordinary code of 
laws, I cannot but laugh. . . . Depend 
upon it, we know better than to re- 
peal our masculine systems. Although 
they are in full force, you know they 
are little more than theory. We dare 
not exert our power in its full lati- 
tude. We are obliged to go fair and 
softly, and, in practice, you know we 
are the subjects.” 

Thus “fairly and softly’ men pur- 
ported to go for more than a hundred 
years after Abigail wrote her feminine 
last word to John. It contained a 
prophecy that our own generation was 
to see fulfilled and that, to most of 
hers, would have seemed incredible. 
Since “you insist upon retaining an 
absolute power over wives . . . re- 
member that absolute power is, like 
most other things which are very hard, 
very liable to be broken.” 
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unintelligent shall have been limited by five 
changes in our election laws: 

First: Fewer elections. One in two years, 
for example, instead of two in one year. 

Second: A short ballot. The ballot for 
the Republican primary in Philadelphia this 
fall will carry 117 names. Not one voter in 
ten thousand knows half of these candidates 
nor what they stand for. 

Third: An educational qualification for 
the suffrage. A voter should, at least, know 
how to read and speak English. In Pennsyl- 
vania, any illiterate person may go to the 
polls and by saying simply that he cannot 
read, or cannot understand the ballot, may 
receive “assistance,” meaning that some 
kindly ward leader will mark his ballot, and 
this “assistance” is the cause of much of our 
political corruption. 

Four:h: Voting machines. 

Fifth: Proportional representation: a 
method of election which does away with 
both the boss-ridden convention and the cor- 
rupt primary, makes every vote effective, and 
cuts election expenses in two. 

IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 


























































Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGREE with the writer of “Why Get Out 

the Vote?” in your September issue. But 
I do believe we would have many, many 
more voters if the registration period ex- 
tended over a period of six months. Make it 
possible to register at some convenient place 
at any time six months prior to an election, 
and thousands of persons would do it who 
now find it impossible to conform to the short 
time allowed. My husband has been able to 
vote only two or three times in twelve years 
unless he sacrificed several hundred dollars 
to be home during registration period. 

Mm. TH. ©. 
New York, New York. 
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WAS very much interested in Ruth 

Dadourian’s article on “Getting Out the 
Vote” because I have arrived at precisely 
the same conclusions. After working very 
diligently to get out the vote in many elec- 
tions I am convinced that much of the effort 
is a pure waste of time. The votes that have 
to be gotten out are not worth getting. If 
people are not sufhciently interested to vote, 
they are mere party automatons, just as much 
machine-made as the boss-controlled vote. 

I am convinced by my experience that 
people will vote if they know what they are 
voting about. In two city elections in which 
I have played an active part, we have gotten 
out an enormous vote, not because we drove 
people to the polls, but because we informed 
them of the issues at stake and aroused in 
them the desire to vote. 

As your writer very truly says, it is the 
lack of issues that is chiefly responsible for 
political indifference. ‘The only issue as I 
see it between the parties nowadays is pros- 
perity. As long as that continues the “ins” 
have everything their own way, at ieast na- 
tionally. When business begins to look “sick” 
as it is pretty sure to do some day, the “outs” 
may have a chance. Who cares for principles 
when wages are high, money is plentiful, and 
“the goose hangs high?” 

To my mind the slower process of educa- 
cation is the only means of getting out the 
vote which is worth while. 


Cc. %. 


No greater problem confronts us than 
this. We dare not forget! 


N “Editorially Speaking” about Sacco and 

Vanzetti in the September number, you 
have made a statement that I, for one, want 
to see broadcast everywhere. How shall we 
demand “that never again in any state shall 
such doubts be left unsolved?” 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. H. S. S. 


A new subscriber heard from: 


S a new subscriber to the Woman Citizen 
I wish to say that I thoroughly ap- 
proved of your editorial, “Nicaragua, Again.” 
The manner in which our Government is 
handling affairs down there—and it is most 
assuredly open to question as to why it should 
be handling them at all—is one which causes 
countless fair-minded citizens the most acute 
suffering and an ardent desire to see our 
policy changed. If we were physical victims 
of our governmental policy, no one would 
question our right to complain, but being 
moral victims, it is hard to get a hearing. 
Pasadena, California. M. C., S. 


I AM delighted with all Mrs, Clarke says 
in the “Plus Sex” article in your August 
number. It is a great comfort to have Jane 
Smith so adequately replied to. Maybe Jane 
really is a woman but I imagine that her ‘hhus- 
band, Bill, had a good deal to do with the 
article. I am not surprised that a woman 
writing such a thing would do so anony- 


mously. 
A. x. WW. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


VERY unstable world, we call it. 
%%% Comparisons are supposed 
to represent eternal verities. Yet 
“mum as an oyster” has ceased to have 
any meaning. *#%* It seems that far 
from being mum, oysters are aggres- 
sively noisy. #* Down along the 
coast somewhere an under-water radio 
wire was laid, and it actually had to 
be abandoned because the oysters of 
that region clacked their shells so loud- 
ly, so constantly, that no other sound 
could be heard. #** Certainly we be- 
lieve it. Speaking of animals 
(and who says the oyster isn’t one?), 
we are reminded of the man who in- 
quired of his landlord where he might 
be able to buy roaches. * “Roach- 
es!” was the amazed answer. “Why 
on earth do you want roaches?” + 
“Well,” said the tenant, “I’m moving, 
you know, and in the lease I promised 
to leave the apartment as I found it.” 
There is one thing we can’t bear 
any longer without protest. #** To 
the use of “infer” for “imply” we are 
becoming a little hardened. But the 
words “both” and “alike” joined to- 
gether in unholy rhetoric are too much, 
and, shakingly conscious of our own 
sad faults, we howl. *#*** “Both princes 
dressed alike,’ we read recently in an 
otherwise respectable paper. #4" Can 
we induce Public Opinion to rally to 
the standard of old-time grammar and 
end this outrage? #** However, we 
must be lenient with that paper, since 
it satisfied our curiosity as to which 
of his string of names the Prince of 
Wales hears at home. #** It’s David. 
%% We overlooked something in 
writing Current Events. #** Having 
committed ourselves to mention of Sep- 
tember headlines, we had no right to 
omit the Big Fight—which, as we 
write, is about to take place in sight or 
hearing or both of millions of people, 
and will sprawl across tomorrow’s 
papers like the news of a battle or a 
murder case. There are several 
other uses that we could suggest for 
all that money. #** If urged, we 
could even suggest other and consid- 
erably better uses for men. #*%** This 
leads us indirectly—quite indirectly— 
to call attention to the fact that the 
Citizen also may be heard by radio, 
on four October afternoons, on that 
aristocrat of stations, WEAF. Look at 
your program every Friday. 
There’s nothing like conducting one’s 
life with seemliness and harmony in 
details. #** It must have been on this 
theory that a young man in Kansas 
wore his cap and gown to the post- 
office to get his correspondence-school 
diploma. #*** Maybe vacations are a 
little over-rated. *#%%* Here’s Mr. 
Coolidge who can’t stand both a vaca- 
tion and the prospect of more presi- 
denting. #%** One of our friends came 
back so tired from hers that she had 
to have another right away, and an- 
other returned minus considerable skin 
lost in pursuit of outdoor pleasure. 
Home-keeping hearts are best, say we. 
However, we have had a two- 
day visiting-vacation, very enjoyable; 
but as the heavens never ceased to 
weep for the whole time, we acquired 
more knowledge of puzzles than of 
summer sports. We could turn 
this column into an Ask Me Another or 
a Puzzle Pillar just as easy as not. 
4% For instance, we dare you to turn 
the letters of the two words NEW DOOR 


into one word. #%*%* No prize offered. 
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Heart to Heart 
With the Jury Still Out 


HE new name contest for The 

Woman Citizen has closed, but 

the decision seems further away 
than ever. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of subscribers object to changing 
the old name. We sympathize keenly 
with this sentiment. To us The 
Woman Citizen expresses better than 
any one of the names suggested the 
purpose of the magazine and_ the 
kind of woman who reads it — alert, 
intelligent, vitally interested in this 
modern world and its many new 
problems, and keenly conscious of 
her own share in them. The pity of 
it is that to the general public and 
especially to the average business 
man the title implies the woman pol- 
itician only, and as Mrs. F. W. Scott. 
of Medina (N. Y.), writes, “There is 
still a lingering feeling that citizens 
and voters lack femininity.” This 
belief. which is unquestionably 
shared by many prospective readers 
of the magazine, is a distinct stum- 
bling block to the success of the mag- 
azine under the name The Woman 
Citizen. 


Each Day’s Favorites 
THE alternative, finding a new 


name which is both fitting and at- 
tractive, is a poser. Several hundred 
new names have heen submitted, cov- 
ering the widest possible range—some 
funny, some so long they would cover 
the entire front cover of the maga- 
zine, many others the names of peri- 
odicals already in existence. The 
Modern Woman was an early favor- 
ite, then The American Woman had a 
run. Woman followed next in favor, 
with Women close on her heels. 


Leading the List 


F the actual votes cast, on the list 
~ published in the August maga- 
zine, after the name The Woman 
Citizen, which received more votes 
than all the other names combined. 
the title Women Today was the fa- 
vorite. The New Horizon came next 
as the choice of those who want to 
see the word woman dropped from 
the title. As expressed by one who 
voted for it, “Many readers, not all 
men, have fittle use for any paper 
especially for women.” 


aes 
THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 


NEw YORK 


In sending in their suggestions a 
number of readers did not follow the 
rules of the contest, simple as they 
were. Others sent in as original sug- 
gestions competing for the prize the 
two present names of our magazine 
carried on the index page, The 
Woman Citizen and The Woman’s 
Journal. Neither of these, of course. 
is eligible for the prize. 

When the contest was started it was 
planned to change the name with the 
October magazine. This has proved 
impossible because of the difficulty of 
the decision. The judges are still de- 
hating and the name, whatever may 
be chosen, will not go into effect un- 
til the January number. 


With or Without ““Woman’’? 


4 ipese: following letter from a sub- 
scriber in Vancouver is so unusual 
that we print it in full: 


“A few years ago, for various reasons, | 
was driven to find out for myself how 
women stood in the eye of the world, never 
having thought of it before in my life, and 
the sad fact was brought home to me that 
Woman is classified as either a Glorified 
Cow—a Necessary Evil—or a Charming 
Parenthesis—all under the heading of an 
Inferior Creature. 

“How could I doubt it, when such able 
minds as Plato, St. Paul, Martin Luther. 
Dean Inge. H. L. Mencken. Mussolini, the 
Pope. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Tagore, Tennyson, and other lesser 
lights, both ancient and modern, make it 
so plain, each in his own different way? 

“J was awfully flattened out for a while. 
especially as when I began to look around 
me I saw much reason for their remarks. 
I have been looking ever since for any light 
in the darkness 

“One day I saw an advertisement of The 
Woman Citizen, and lost no time in sub- 
scribing. for it sounded like what I needed. 
It has not disappointed me. I think my 
self-respect is being slowly inflated; but it 
was not the name which attracted me, but 
the descriptive advertising which went with 
it. It sounded so utterly opposite to the 
usual woman’s magazine. 

“What I want and need is something to 
give a new meaning to the word ‘woman 
and that is why I take your magazine. If 
you put the Woman’s This or the Woman's 
That it only classes it in my mind with all 
the others. Would not simply ‘Woman’ or 
‘Women’ cover everything and at the same 
time force the word into dignity and sim- 
plicity and intelligence by being associated 
with what your magazine stands for?  Fail- 
ing that, I would rather see it depart from 
any mention of the word at all.” 
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BY THOUSANDS — 


the shoe Jor to-days 
_faster pace 


““DELORA” 


In four amart ¢ 


. no time for buggy rides 

now. “Straight Eights” take us 
there. Women play golf instead of 
croquet. They swan dive in’ one- 
piece bathing suits. It is smart to 
walk vigorously . . . in everything, 
the pace today is faster. 

Never did Wore need foot col- 
fort and freedom more. Never was 
the necessity for conserving energy 
and foot health so great. For the 
span of youth is longer and moth- 
ers are more like their daughters. 
And so, a new type of footwear had 
to be designed, more suited to the 
demands of this age ef rapid mo- 
tion and speed in living. [t is trade- 
marked “Cantilever.” 





mbination 


In Cantilever Shoes the modern 
woman can be active as well as 
smartly shod. For Cantilevers are 
not comfort shoes in the sense that 
other generations meant by that 
term. They are smart, up-to-date 
shoes. light in weight, sleek of line 
and tasteful in design. But Canti- 
lever Shoes are shaped for comfort 
with a nice slim heel, a shapely 
rounded toe and a natural fit for 
every contour of the foot. Support 
is furnished to the arch by a snug- 
fitting, flexible shank instead of a 
rigid, foot-restricting piece of metal. 

Cantilever Shoes are made for feet 
in action ... for feet that want to 
keep going and get their owners 
somewhere every day. 


antilever 
Shoe Ba 


“TDELLA’ 
A stunning two-strap pump in black 
kidskin with suede insert and straps; 
in patent leather with suede insert and 
straps; or in brown kidskin with suede 
insert and straps and covered wood heel 


WOMEN . 


Near you there is a Cantilever Agency where these comfortable shoes et ) 
If you do not find it listed in the telephone book under “Cantilever,” write 
426 Willoughby Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address and a 


scientiously. 
the Cantilever Corporation, 
style booklet. 


When writing to the Cantilever ( 
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i smart new fal, 
black suede; or in 
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